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Standard Ginseng Culture. 


Numeroas attempts have been made to 
cultivate ginseng and, where careful atten- 
tion has been given, the returns have been 
very satisfactory. But the plant is a native 
of cool, moist, shady situations, and is soon 
killed if exposed to the glaring sunlight. 
It usually thrives best in moist, loamy soils 
such as are found in oak or maple forests at 
the North. 

Mr. George Stanton, Onondaga County, 
N. Y.,is the pioneer in gingeng culture 
in America. He has made the business 
profitable and has demonstrated the practi- 
cability of garden culture. His method of 
procedure is essentially as follows: Seed is 
sown as soon as it is ripe, in September, ina 
carefully prepared seed bed in well-drained 
sandy loam. The bed is covered with leaf 
mould and with brush to prevent drying 
and cracking of soil. Eighteen months are 
usually required for germination. When the 
seedlings are two or three years old, 
they are transferred to permanent beds as 
carefully prepared as the first. The plants 
are set four to six inches apart each way, 
and are not again disturbed, except to keep 
the weeds down, until the harvest time; 
which will be in four or five years from 
transplanting, or six or eight years from 
seed. Transplanting is best done in the 
fall, and the roots are set so 
that the bud for the next year’s 
growth is about two or three inches below 
the surface of the ground. The roots 
should not be cut or trimmed. After the 
roots are set, an open lattice-work or lath 
shed should be built over the whole area 
covered, as indicated in the illustration 
copied for the Maine Experiment Station, 


from a photograph belonging to Hon. N. B.! 


Critchfield of Pennsylvania. The lath roof 
may be made in sections and removed for 
storage during the winter. 

The roots of cultivated plants are usually 
larger and more uniform than those from 
the wild and will bring from fifty cents to 
$1 more per pound. The long time re- 
quired for returns will, however, deter most 
people from undertaking the work of culti- 
vation. In general, if an experimental bed 
is decided upon, it is probably wise to pur- 
chase seedling plants rather than to attempt 
to start seedlings. But no one should be de- 
ceived by the glowing accounts of possible 
fabulous returns from the enterprise. 
The present high prices are said to be 
Maintained by a syndicate of Korean 
merchants who control the native product. 
On the other hand, the demand for the 
article is apparently limited only by the 
exorbitant price, and with an increased 
supply and consequent reduction of price 
will come an increased demand for the roots. 
—Prof. W. Munson, Orono, Me. 

i atid 
Hard Problems for Tree Owners. 


Inquiries have been received concerning 
the San Jose scale, and what to do about it. 
The pest seems to be making plenty of 
trouble in eastern Massachusetts and some 
parts of Connecticut, and is gaining some- 
thing of a start in various other sections. 
Its ravages work especial hardship on 
people who have only a few trees on whieh 
they depend wholly for the family fruit 
Supply. Such persons are usually ignorant 
of spraying methods, or have tried them un- 
Successfully, and have been compelled to 
cut down valuable trees that ean hardly be 
replaced in a lifetime. 





Many of those who make a business of 
tree spraying for the public are both care- 
less and ignorant of the best methods, and 
f il to do much good. Expert aprayers are 
greatly needed in some of the worse in- 


fested districts, and such could no doubt 
build up a good business spraying against 
other pests as well as the scale insect. 

Th ‘uajority of the people concerned are 
Villagers, farmers and small tree owners, 


who co not feel like buying a first-class 
Spray outfit and have little. knowledge or 
*xper ence in such work. Things are com- 
Ng i 4 pass when most owners of fruit 


trees WW 
SVSter 


| not feel safe without a regular 
Stel of spraying, and skill in the process 
Will be \eveloped. 
ne ‘while there are communities and 
ote chow overrun with the scale and 
“Se ~ «'' Sorts of blunders in their efforts 
One. l© SPray mixtures and apply them. 
lime.) Writes how he tried to boil the 
bolle. Ur Salt mixture in an old wash 
fetes ee the liquid ate through the 
ae it in his stove and kitchen were 
Makine uted. — Another sueceeded in 
Of iten = mixture, and in getting some 
SPparenti. trees, but failed to save them, 
spray — because not enough of the 
‘itd hearse. Communities or groups of 
= —_ ‘ich are beginning to fight against 
sets she - the recently imported moth in- 
tion or } = apply to the experiment sta- 
ard of agriculture of theic State 





for the services of a visiting expert to show 
them just how to go to work. Unfor- 
tunately the supply of such experts is gen- 
erally short of the demand, which is a pity 
because services of this kind are greatly 
needed. 

If an _ intelligent, enterprising man, 
equipped with the best low-cost apparatus 
could visit every town, and go right into 
the orchards with the farmers, showing just 
how everything is done, a great deal of good 
would be accomplished. Something of this 
kind is positively needed, and we should like 
to see an extra State appropriation of funds 
for just that purpose. Meanwhile growers 
will have to fight the scale and other insects 
as best they can. Some information was 
given in a recent issue, and more will be 
forthcoming in regard to best equipment 
for a small tree owner. 

Probably in the course ot years the San 
Jose scale insect will simmer down almost to 
the level of the native scale and occasion 
much less trouble than it threatens to do at 
present. Its enemies will increase and 
new ones may be successfully introduced in 
the colder climates, as has already been 
done in the South. But for some time to 
come, at least, its increase is likely to be 
rapid, and most of us may expect more or 
less trouble with it. Many growers who 
fail to keep up with the situation will lose 
their trees, just as in the early years of the 
potato beetle many old-style potato growers 
were driven out of business. Those who 
meet the new conditions with good courage 
will soon learn the best methods and come 
out all right. 


a 
<> 





Planning for Country Life. 


A surprisingly large number of people 
seem to be tired of city life. Many of them 
are making plans this winter for buying a 
farm or a summer home for the family, but 
not all such plans will ve carried out. It i- 
hard to get out of the ruts. ‘‘I intend to 
move into the country, but somehow I can’t 
get away,” was the recent observation of a 
business man. He felt that his constitution 
would not much longer stand the strain, and 
that the whole family would be better off in 
a country home. % 

But there was the gcod salaried position, 
acity home and friends, and the habit of 
years togiveup. It is like pulling up an 


.old tree for euch men to move, and no won- 


der that some of those who finally make the 
change are disappointed. Even those who 
once were farmers’ boys find that the city life 
had changed their whole style to such an 
extent that the new way of living gave more 
discontent than pleasure. Or perhaps the 
lack .of adaptation of some other member of 
the family proved an unexpected source of 
trouble. Women who have lived ina cro .d 
may be dissatisfied on a farm unless they 
have a real taste for rural life. 

On the other hand, there are many whu 
after leaving the city spend by far the hap- 
piest years of life on a farm or village place, 
and some of them make fairly good to first- 
rate farmers. They include all kinds of 
people, the strong and the weak, the rich 
and the poor, both sexes and almost all ages. 
One of the most contented of these people 
had been a street-car driver with no farm 
experience since boyhood. Another had 
been a drummer, and at nearly three-score 
years of age took up farming with good 
success. Machinists, expressmen, sailors, 
school-teachers, clergymen and all kinds of 
the world workers have done well in the 
country if ability and the power of adapta- 
tion was in them, and if they were wisely 
located. 

It is a pity that some should plan so hard, 
yet die inthe harness of an unpleasant oc- 
cupation in the city, while others change 
only to makea mistake. Agricultural ed- 
itors are almost constantly being asked for 
advice along these lines, but there is un- 
fortunately no way to tell beforehand the 
conditions adapted to the casein hand. For 
those in doubt and who wish a trial without 
paying too dearly ‘or the experience there 
are several courses open. Oneis to keepon 
with the present occupation, but hire a 
country home within daily reach of the city 
aud small enough not to require much hired 
labor. Later, if the results warrant, 
will be time enough to drop the present 
employment and take a larger farm. Too 
large a farm at the start might result in 
failure both in the city and in the country. 
A recent case of this kind comes to mind 
where the double load of care actually wor- 
ried the man to death. But a small place is 
often a source of pleasure and profit under 
such conditions. Another plan suitable for 
a@ young man without family, means or a 
desirable position, is to get work on an up- 
to-date farm and keep his eyes open until he 
feels able to-startin by himself. There are 
thousands who ought semehow to. get into 
the country. Young men originally from the 
country, but whose por health or ordinary 
abilities give them no chance of decent suc- 
cess and long life in the city might. beoume 
men of substance and influence ina farming 
town. City boys, in whose veins the blood of 
generations of farm ancestors calls for 
country life, might often very wiseiy try the 
change. Business and professional men 
whose work is getting on their nerves; 
people in unhealthfal or demoralizing oceu- 
pations; young men who *¢ don’t fill out their 
elothes,”and wish to develop their ph ysique; 
elderly people who wish to retarn to peace 
and quiet; families with fixed incomes not 
large enough for the city, but ample for the 
country; these are some of the classes who 
should go to the country and live the life 
for which nature and general conditions 
have adapted them. What is needed is 
only a transfer of the misfits from city to 
country in order to even up things and sat- 
isfy all concerned, by affording each a 
chance to make the most of himself. 

The longer article on country life in this 
department was suggested in part by an 


inquiry about buying a farm to be man-. 


aged by a hired superintendent until the 





owner got ready to take charge. Better 
not. Once ina while a case is noticed: of 
successful farming at. long range, but so 
rarely as hardly to count. The farm in 
question may be a bargain, but there are 


have any appreciable effect in cutting off 
New Yerk’s fish supply. While the sun 
shires the fishermen make their hauls, and 
the dealers place their orders and then 


-hastle a-tremendous surplus into cold stor- 


thousands of others in these times of de-/| age. 


pressed values. If the property is carried 
on from a distance there will be worry and. 
loss. It is almost impossible to hire a man 
competent to do justice to an average farm. 
Such men are usually working for them- 
selves or commanding good-sized salaries. 
If the farm is put to rent it will run down 
surprisingly in a very few years. No lease 
can be drawn that will induce a tenant to 
tal:e care of another man’s property as if it 
were his own, and nearly all tenants are 
looking only to get along from year to 
year without regard to the effect on the 
farm. Better get about ready fora farm, 
decide on the general locality, and then 
make a business of finding the right farm. 





Food of e Great City. 


To go over a table of figures that give even 
approximately the quantity of provender 
consumed by New York city in one day is 
apt to provoke the inquiry: ‘* What on earth 
would the pupulation do if the incoming 
food supply should be cut off or even much 





Shad out of season more often comes from 
a big storage house under the Brooklyn 
bridge than from the South, and in the same 
warehouse are trout, ciscoes, bluefish, 
weakfish, porgies, fresh mackerel, scallops, 
frog’s legs, crab meat, red snapper and so 
on. Like the poultry the fish are kept 
frozen until called for. 

At this particular cold-storage warehouse 
there is seldom less than two million pounds 
of fsh stored at any one time, and this in 
conjunction with the supply stored in other 
places in New York, which is estimated at 
two million pounds more, gives a total of 
four million pounds of fish in reserve. 

Then take the butter and egg supply, 
which @ quarter of a century ago was 
brought to the city almost day by day or 
week by week, as it was needed. In those 
days even the biggest wholesale merchants 
had to réplenish stock almost as often as 
the retailers, and replenish it by fresh sup- 
plies from the country. 

It is different in these days. Ata rough 
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reduced for twenty-four hours? ”’ 
Specialists on food statistics say, though, 
that people would get along very well, that 
there would be no suffering whatever, and, 
further, that New York could live for two 


months or so without any increase in the | 


stock of provisions on hand, much of which 
is laid away in cold storage. There are 
now a dozen or more of these great cold- 
storage concerns in New York for the pur- 
pose of housing and keeping in prime con- 
dition for days, weeks, months or years, us 
the case may be, every conceivable variety 
of pro uce other than milk and cream. 

Lettuce, it is said, will hyld up its head 
crisply for six weeks when placed in this 
cooling retirement and then deceptively 
look as if just plucked from the garden 
when placed again on the marketman’s 
stand. 

French artichokes ana cauliflower come 
over the seas and are hustled into cold 
storage until such time as they are n eded 
to tickle the palate of New York’s well-to- 
do classes, and by the same means the finer 
and scarcer vegetables of home growth are 
to be had loug out of season. 

New York no longer depends solely for 
vegetables on what the nearby bucksters 
or the steamers or the railroads bring to 
it day by day, for the reason already men- 
tioned, that the experts on cold storage 
have studied duwn to the very finest point 
the science of a chill. They now under- 
stand to perfection the brand of shiver best 
calcu ated to prolong the life of a peach, 
the quality of chill most advantageous to 
the longevity of asparagus, as well as the 
sevérity of temperature necessary to pre- 
serve poultry, game and meats indcfinitely. 

The last, of course, are frozen, and al- 
though the average time limit of poultry 
and game in cold storage is from three to 
eight months, some of it remains in durance 
one year and even two years. 

Although the law prohibiting dealers 

from taking game out of storage except in 
the game season is now very strictly en- 
forced, none the less is it true that about 
every cold-storage warehouse in New York 
which takes this sort of produce always has 
stored away a large supply of every. sort of 
game, This is stored in bond—that is, it is 
sealed up and the owners are pledged‘ not 
to remove it from storage till the game sea- 
son opens. 
_ When the proper time comes around in- 
stead of awaiting tardy arrivals of newly 
shot g me the dealers get their stuff out of 
cold storage and load up their counters with 
the thawed-out birds of a season back. 

The choicest brands of chickens and tur- 
keys may now be had in this city at any 
season, and the probability of a poultry 
famine even inthe face of a railroad tieup 
of unprecedented duration is very slim. . 

Tw illustrate: A conservative estimate of 
the quantity of poultry, meat and game in 
sturage last Feburary was fifteen million 
pounds, eighty per cent. of which was puul- 
try. To know that at almost any time fif- 
teen milliun pounds of meat and poultry 
stand between New York and a famine is 
alone almost’ enough to keep any but a 


chronic pessimist from worrying about pos- | - 


sible starvation, even were there no other 
staples in ould storage. As it happens, 
tiough, there are others—plenty of them. 
Fish dealers, for instance, ure not a bit 
behind the poultrymen in taking advantage 


Frozen rivers, brooks and lakes no longer 





estimate there are now about three hundred 
thousand tubs or eighteen million pounds of 
butter in cold storage in New York and four 
hundred thousand cases of eggs, which, as 
thirty dozen go to the case, gives a grand 
total of twelve million dozens, or 144,000,000 
eggs. 

Big figures these when associated with 
merely a cold-storage food reserve, but 
when it is remembered that Greater New 
York has a population of over 3,500,000 to 
feed, they don’t seem so very big after all. 
—New York Sun. 


ie 


In the Land of Feuds. 


“T live fifty-five miles from the nearest 
available point of railroad. The natural 
resources of our region are great. We have 
beds of coal not to be excelled anywhere in 
America. Some day our mountains will be 
one of the most interesting an:l wealthy parts 
of the country. We have no pike roads in 
ourregion. There are four counties around 
Leslie County in which there are no pikes, 
only soft dirt. In our mountains are men 
and women descended from the Revolution- 
ary fathers. They are ignorant and indif- 
ferent to education; because their fathers 
had no education, they think they need 
none. This ‘is true of both boys and girls, 
and to this [ attribute the fact that in the 
fifty-two schools of Leslie County there are 
only three lady teachers. If the education 
of women had received any encouragement, 





| they would be in a majority. 


“*My g eat-grandfather was a soldier in 
the Revolution. My grandfather lost a leg 
in the secou.d charge at Vicksburg, under 
General Grant. My father also served lon- 
orably in the Union army. My great-grand- 
father had thirteen children; my grand- 
father sixteen, all of whom were raised, and 
three-fourths of whom ‘now live within 
twenty miles of where they were born. We 
moved to West Virginia, and there would 
have had a chance for schooling, but an- 
fortunately moved back into Kentucky, 
where there were no opportunities. At the 
age of six I had heard of a school, but none 
of us knew what it was or where there was 
one. At twelve I had heard more of a school. 
I wanted to find out what it was; so I 
started out, walked three miles to a school- 
house, where I saw a teacherand a few 
children sitting on log seats. That was my 
first view of a school; I received no encour- 
agement to attend, and so wenthome. At 
nineteen I could not read or write. At 
twenty I saw something of the outside 
world, and determined to goto school. So 
I went to school from twenty to twenty- 
four, and mortal never worked harder. Oft 
have I studied till the cuickens crowing told 
me it was morning. ThenI was nominated 
and elected superintendent of schools in my 
county, and now have charge of fifty-two 
schools, and am in the second year of my 
administration. 

“‘In this work of education, which is so 
much needed, we have a college there which 
can do much more than anything else. We 
need more Frosts in Kentucky. We havea 
leader with courage and ideals; we know 


he will lead us to victory. We need the co- |_ 


operation of the North. 

* lf man comes out of Kentucky he is 
looked upon as a feudist, an outlaw or a 
moonghiner. From a lack of enforcement 
of the Federal laws we have moonshine 
stills.~ These Federal « fficers hold by ap- 
pointment. If, when they discovered a still 
they would punch it so full of holes that it 
could never be used again, their pay would | 


stop. So they just punch a few harmless 
holes which are easily mended.. So we are 
called moonshiners when not one per cent. 
of the people are even in sympathy with 
the illicit stills. The few brand all. If we 
had rigid enforcement of the Federal laws, 
all this would be gone. 1 hope that soon we 
will bave in office men who have grit and 
sand enough to stand before the people and 
say that they will enforce the law vigor- 
ously. Then we will have peace and quiet 
in Kentucky. : 

** Kentucky is nota region of desperate 
deeds ; it is not to be despaired of. Justice 
Harlan of the United States Supreme Court 
was a Kentucky mountaineer. It was this 
same region which gave birth to Abraham 
Lincoln. Better times will come again in 
Kentucky ; do not let us drift in ignorance. 
We have boys and girls who could be Abra- 
ham Lincolns, and who are as brave as any 
in America. All they need is the training 
which your boys and girls have. The North 
will not forget us. The mountaineers stood 
by the Union in ’61. We may be ignorant, 
but we are patriotic and love the flag.”— 
Henry M. Brock, Leslie County, Ky. 
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The Vermont Dairymen’s Association. 


The winter meeting of the Vermont 
Dairymen’s Association will be held in Bur- 
lington Jan. 5, 6 and 7. It is now past thirty 
years since this association, among the 
first in this country, was organized. Since 
then there have been many interesting 
and profitable meetings held in different 
parts of the State,and much good to the 
dairy industry has resulted therefrom. A 
generation has passed since the first meet- 
ing was held in St. Albans, and most of 
those who then took an active part in the 
meetings at that time have passed off the 
stage of action, and others now fill their 
places. 

In the years gone by, many well-known 
men from New England and New York 
State have been present and taken an active 
part in the discussions. Great changes huve 
taken place during these more than thirty 
years in this great agricultural industry of 
Vermont, as well as other parts of this 
country. Most of the modern improvements 
that have been made in dairying come 
‘within this period,:: And still the good 
vork ‘ts going on, for the end is not. yét 
reached. Sie aah 

At first there were no exhibits of dairy 
products or utensils; these were an after- 
thought, and they have aided much in keep- 
ing up the usefulness of the association. 
The ladies auxiliary is also of later origin, 
but is well sustained and useful. At first 
these meetings were supposed to be for the 
men only, and: for some years the attend- 
ance of farmers’ wives and daughters was 
very small, but now this is all changed, and 
much for the better. 

The younger portion of our farmers—the 
men and their wives—should be particularly 
interested in these meetings, and, as far as 
possible, attend; for these are the ones 
now to be the most benefited by them, as well 
as the ones who are to carry forward the 
great industry of dairying in the State. 
There is an excellent programme prepared, 
and it should be of much benefit to all 
farmers to meet and listen to the distin- 
guished agriculturists who are to be pres- 
ent. 

And do not, if you area manufacturer of 
butter or cheese, forget to take slong 
samples for exhibit and inspection. There 
will be a long list of premiums for which to 
compete. It should be the ambition to have 
the largest and finest display possible for 
both creamery and farm-made products. 

Therating given these exhibits by those 
well qualitied for the purpose may be of 
great value to some. Even if there should 
be a failure to secure a prize among 80 many 
exhibitors, it will or may be of value to 
learn wherein there is a defect in order that 
it may be prevented in the future. 

It is to be hoped that thiscoming meeting 
will be among the most successful in the 
long series yet held, and that much good 
may result therefrom to the dairy interests 
not only of our own State, but others as 
well, 

It may be here remarked that the same 
care and interest that should characterize 
the holding of this meeting should also be 
exhibited in those of other States, for all 
are more or less associated in the common 
welfare of this great dairying industry. 

E. R. TowLe. 





Franklin County, Vt. 
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Our Duty to the Soil. 


. When we come to seriously think of the 
way we often treat our cultivated soils and 
what we expect of them, it would seem that 
we often:ask too much. The practical 
resulta are so unsatisfactory, in many cases, 
that it would be the part of wisdom to 
study moredeeply into the whole subject of 


soil treatment; yet it is far too rare that 


this is done with sufficient care. The com- 
mon practice is to guess at what to do to im- 
prove the soil and increase the crops, or to 
do nothing but take off what can be pro- 
duced. 

Virgin soils are -capable of producing 

good ccops for a longer or shorter time 
without other treatment than ordinary til- 
lage. Occasionally there are soils that are 
naturally too poor to prodace crops of any 
kind, at least in profitable quantities. Such 
are really barren soils. Even those that 
seem so may of ten prove productive when 
irrigated and fertiliz-d. 
It is exceelingly rare that any soil is so 
fertile, naturally, that it will not become 
less fertile after some years of cropping, 
and in the course of time unprofitable or 
nearly so. 

The supply of humus is generally the 
first thing. to become exhausted. It is the 
decayed vegetable matter that makes the 
soil. loose, porous and dark, and when this 





begins to wear out,as it ix sure to do in’ 


time, the soil gradually becomes compact 
and hard, except where it isvery sandy. To 
maintain a sufficient supply for humus is 
necessary. The stubble and other crop 
refuse in the field helps maintain it. Coarse 
manures of any kind are good sources of 
humus. S»iling creps are helpful in. this 
way, even if they do not add other ele- 
ments of fertility. There is nothing better, 
however, for this purpose than the leg- 
Nmes, such as clovers and peas. in the 
Southern States the cow-pea has long been 
known and used to some extent as a :oi! 
improver, and it is gradunlly coming into 
use to the North. They are sown 
in cornfields where the crop is being laid by 
and asamain crop or a second crop after 
an early one. In any of these cases the 
cow-pea is a wonderful help, for it not only 
adds humus to the soil, but nitrogen as well, 
and this latter is one of the essential prop- 
erties of every fertile soil. It gets it from 
the air, and that is so much clear gain. 

Where nitrogen must be added to the soil 
artificially, nitrate of soda or slaughter- 
house refuse, such as tankage, dried blo..d, 
etc., are useful. 

Phosphoric acid often becomes lacking in 
the soil. There are several sources from 
which to obtain it, such as animal bone or 
what is known as phosphate rock, which is 
the remains of the bones of prehistoric ani- 
mals that were somehow deposited in beds 
of greater or less extent. These remnants, 
mixed with earthy matter, are ground and 
then treated with acid to still further redace 
them and make them available plant food. 
The bones of our modern animals when 
finely ground or dissolved with acid make 
excellent plant food. Annual applications 
of two hundred pounds dissolved bone or 
five hundred pounds of dissolved phosphate 
rock per acre will be found to do great good 
to most soils. 

Another of the important elements of fer- 
tility needed is potash. Wood ashes havea 
small proportion of potash, and also some 
phosphoric acid, but it is not possible to ob- 
tain enough for general purposes. For- 
tunately thereare natural deposits of potash 
in certain districts in Germany, whence we: 
can and do get an abundant supply at rea- 
sonable cost. 

There German potash salts are known to 
the trade dy various“fames:” Kainit is one 
of them and contains about 124 per cent. of 
available potash, which is more than double. 
that; of the best wood ashes. Muriate of 
potash has over fifty per cent. of potash 
and so has sulphate of potash, and they are 
generally considered by practical farmers 
to be the cheapest of all the potash fertiliz- 
ers. Applications of one hundred pounds 
per acre of muriate or sulphate of potash 
each year where the crops show lack of 
vigor under ordinary treatment, will be 
found to work a great change for the bet- 
ter. 

Lime is also useful in stiff clays and in 
soils containing too much humus or organic 
matter. In such cases about twenty-five 
bushels per acre of fresh lime will help to 
correct acidity in the soil and make too 
stiff soil more loose. 

It is also necessary for us to do our fall 
duty in the way of tillage. This materially 
aids in the whole work of growing good 
crops. If we do our duty by the soil, it will 
usually respond with good crops, and that 
is what we are all after. 

H. E. Van DEMAN. 


Notes from Washington, D. C. 


George M. Rommel, the expert in animal 
husbandry of the Bureauof Animal lndus- 
try, says that the automobile has no serious 
effect upon the horse market. For busi- 
ness purposes, especially such as delivery 
wagons, the automobile is not yet a success. 
At present, he says, the automobile is the 
least dangerous of all the deterring infiu- 
ences operating against the horse market. 

“*In breeding for the market,’’ said Mr. 
Rommel, ‘* it should be borne in mind that 
mature and well-broken horses are always 
the best sellers. A year or two spent in 
waiting for a horse to develop and educating 
him means an expenditure of time and 
money on the part of the purchaser, which 
is, as a rule, undesirable, unless the horse is 
bought specificaliy for the purpose of fitting 
him for the finished market. The ideal age 
is five years, buyers usually purchasing 
animals ranging from five to eight years. 
There is some variation, however, in dif- 
ferent classes of horses. A draft animal 
may be marketed sooner than a driving or a 
riding horse.’”’ 


The President’s Message to Congress 
contains a strong recommendation reserv- 
ing the public lands for the actual use of 
farmers and homesteaders, instead of al- 
lowing them to be taken up by speculators 
and land grabbers as is possible and being 
done now under the present loose-land laws. 
Senator Quarles of Wisconsin: has alrea ly 
introduced a bill in the Senate, and a simi- 
lar one has been introduced in the House 
by Representative Powers of Massachusetts, 
providing for the repeal of the Timber and 
Stone Act, the Desert Land Act and the 
Commutation Clause of the Homestead Act 
under which such enormous areas of Gov- 
ernment land are being absorbed—over 
twenty twoand a half million acres in the 
last fiscal year, an area equal to that of the 
entire State of Indiana. Farming and cal- 
tivation is what builds up a community, 
rather than range grazing. 


“The American Saddle Horse,” by Gen- 
eral Castleman of Kentucky, a contribution 
to the report of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, has been published by the depart- 
ment as a separate pamphlet. 


Prof. A. J. Cook, the eminent ento- 
mologist, says that a sure kill for cuck- 
roaches is syrup-sweetened bran poisoned 
with arsenic, paris green or London purple. 
The roaches will greedily eat the mixture. 








There is danger of accident, however, from 
the careless use of this poison. 
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Dairy. 


Fresh Butter Ia Light, Supply. 
The quantity of fresh-made butter arriv- 
ing at Boston is very limited, and the pro- 
portion of fine quality stock fs small. The 
best grades come mostly just now from 
northern New England, and less than usual 
from New York State. The New York city 
markets have quoted higher than Boston at 
times lately,and the difference has prob- 
ably attracted shipments that might other- 
wise have gone to Boston. 

Demand from consumers is vag gore 

ite enough; to care for the 

et ee wok, and prices of such 
have advanced a fraction during the week, 
25 cents being top for creamery in tubs and 
254 in boxes. The fact is, of course, to be 
kept in mind that the quotations given in 
the price columns are for standard grades 
sold in open market. 

Asa matter of fact, there are quite a num- 
ber of creameries that dispose of their 
product regularly at prices from one to 
three cents beyond any regular quotations. 
Thereis also considerable farm-made butter 
produced by the best methods and sold not 
as dairy but ashigh-grade creamery, Or by 
special contract with hotels, clubs and other 
buyers. The prices quoted are for stand- 
ard grades in large strictly wholesale (not 

obbing) lots. 

] rc creamery is in good demand at 
prices about two cents below fresh-made 
stock. Box and print butter isin fair sup- 
ply and demand. ( 

‘At New York there is really no change in 
the general situation ; possibly the tone is 
hardening a little on the very highest 
grades. Some gilt-edged lots are held a 
little above present quotation, so that 25 
cents is an inside figure. The proportion 
of extras is very smal), but there seems to 
be enough of all other grades of fresh but- 
ter; in fact, some of the medium to good 
qualities of creamery are dragging, and 
sellers would concede a little in the matter 
of price in order to find a more speedy out- 
let. Storage creamery is working out mod- 
erately to the jobbing trade, but there is no 
speculative business. New York State 
dairy is scarce; if fine 21 to 22 cents could 
be obtained. Imitation creamery is doing a 
little better, and an advance of one-half 
cent has been made on the best of the imita- 
tion creamery. 

The cheese market continues to present 
a very quiet appearance. Fancy September- 
made full cream is held with a fair degree 
of confidence on the basis of 12 cents, and 
holders show no disposition to hurry busi- 
ness. JLate-made, however, is still coming 
forward freely and steadily accumulating 
under a very slow demand. Quality shows 
poorly and prices weaker, with 10 cents top 
for average best lots,and more defective 
stock ranges down to nine cents. Skims 
continue quiet and prices weak and irregular 
on all grades. 
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Cheese-Ripening. 

The problems which confront the cheese- 
maker are among the most perplexing of 
any relating to agricultural practice. He 
must not only provide against various con- 
tingencies and defects which affect the curd 
betore it is placed on the curing shelves, 
but must also, in the manufacture, lay the 
foundation for a series of complex chemical 
and physical transformations, from which 
arise the perfect texture, the nutty flavor 
and the easy digestibility of well-made and 
well-cured cheese. In these processes both 
inanimate and animate forces are at work, 
and their character, amounts and interac- 
tions materially influence the character of 
the cheese. It is, consequently, upon 
knowledge of these agencies and their rela- 
tions that scientific explanation of the 
processes of cheese-making and cheese- 
developed in the study are stated in simple 
terms. This bulletin should be carefully 
studied by every cheese-maker; for while it 
may not indicate new or revolutionary 
methods in cheese-making, it gives the first 
satisfactory ‘‘Reasons Why” of many 
points in cheese manufacture and curing. 

The bulletin, “Some Changes in a Ripen- 
ing Cheese,’’ will be sent free to all appli- 
cants. 
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Experience with a Dairy Herd. 


The story by W.S. Keene of his experi- 
ence in starting and improving a herd of 
dairy cattle at Palmyra, Me., was one of the 
most valuable features of the Maine Duiry 
Conference, Dec. 3. Said Mr. Keene: 

**J will give you my experience in build- 
ing upa dairy herd, as this may interest 
you as they are right in Maine and many of 
you have seen them. | began nine years 
ago, bought six of the best common cows I 
could find; I paid $50 apiece forthem. I 
worked along and used scrub bulls and 
raised a few calves for three years, but I 
did not get ahead any for the reason that I 
had no means of knowing what my cows 
were doing. I mean by this that I did not 
keep an account with each cow to see what 
she was doirg. 

“* Six years ago I began to keep an account 
with my cows. I bought a set of scales and 
put them in the tieup and from that time to 
the present every cow has had to stand on 
her own merits. I bought me a regis- 
tered Holstein bull and began to raise my 
own cows. Today I have about forty cows 
and heifers, and this fall I won fifty ribbons 
at the Bangor and Lewiston fairs. My 
standard when I began was 2800 quartsa 
year and today my two-year-old heifers are 
averaging four thousand quarts a year and 
my mature cows about five thousand quarts. 

**Tam able to get $10 apiece for all my 
grade-heifer calves when a few days old as 
against $10 when | was breeding from scrub 
bulls. My grade bull calves sell readily for 
from $5 to $10, at the same age to feed for 
veal or raise for steers. I have never sold 
any ot my registered heifer calves because 
I am getting my whole herd into registered 
stock, but my thoroughbred bull calves sell 
at $30 to $40, when dropped, and I sold one 
at five months old for $80. 

‘“* Now the only way I ever got started 
was in knowing, first, what every cow was 
doing. Lots of cows start out with a big 
mess and dry up in a few months, so that 
they donot pay their keeping. I sell that 
kind as soon as I find them out, but I never 
could find them out if I did not weigh their 
milk. I produce milk for the Borden Cop- 
densed Milk Company, whose factory is at 
Newport. They buy milk by the pound, so 
I do not test my milk for butter fat, but 
they test all the milk they buy about once 
a week and they report that my milk tests 
on an average of about four per cent., and 
that they say is good enough for them. If 
I was selling cream, I would send a sam. 
ple of every cow’s milk to the creamery 
about once a month and have them test it 
for butter fat, and in this way 1 would weed 
out any cow that was not profitable as a 
butter maker. 

‘* My best cow to date was Lady Felker 
who produced in 365 days 17,694 pounds 
fourteen ounces, and her milk at factory 
prices sold for $199.73. She was a thor- 
oughbred and raised by Henry Boardman 


of Bangor, who several years ago started a 
herd of Holsteins that wére second to none, 
and would have been a gfeat benefit to the 
‘dairymen of Maine if they had been appre- 
clated and continued. 


for $30. I have another thoroughbred who 
is giving between fourteen thousand and 
fifteen thousand pounds this year and has a 
day’s record of seventy-five pounds ten 
ounces, and in thirty days gave almost two 
thousand pounds. 

** T have a grade that has just closed her 
year and gave 14,600 pounds, an average of 
forty pougds, for the year, and the milk sold 
for $186. Oneof my grade three-year-olds 
is giving over thirteen thousand pounds 
with her second calf, and gave over 
ten thousand pounds with her first 
calf. One of my thoroughbred two-year-olds 
is just closing her year with a record'of about 
10,500 pounds, so you will see that I have 
succeeded in improving the capacity of my 
herd in the past six years,and I hope to 
keep on improving it for years to come, and 
what I have done and hope to do, you may 
all do by using the same methods.”’ 


Haricultural. 


Produce Notes. 


The cold-storage idea is being applied to 
nursery stock in western New York, some 
seventy thousand apple trees having been 
placed in storage of 32° to 38°,in order to 
test their effect upon their growing quali- 
ties in the spring. It is thought the even 
temperature will havean even effect. 

Consumers and producers are at war in 
Syracuse, N. V., over the proposed advance 
retail price to six cents a quart. The trade 
assembly is opposed to the milkman’s 
union, and is trying to force the peddlers 
back to the old scale. 

The Southern freeze proved as severe as 
was indicated by the first reports, and 
seems to have spoiled nearly all the tender 
vegetables as far south as the middle of 
Florida and northern Florida when the peas 
were killed in some instances. The ther- 
mometer at Tampa went down to the freez- 
ing point. Even the west coast which is 
nearly frostproof had a touch of the freeze. 
The effect has shown itself in the market 
in the very high prices for string beans and 
other Southern stuff. The outlook for 
Nerthern hothouse vegetables is exceed- 
ingly good. Of course, many of the young 
Southern crops will be replanted, and will 
come to maturity in due time if other 
freezes do not occur. 

The New York State dairymen will meet 
in Ogdensburg, N. Y., Dec. 8-11. 

The milk dealers of Watertown, N. Y., 
are offering a reward against any member 
of the association found cutting below the 
agreed price of six cents a quart. 

About nineteen thousand barrels of ap- 
ples are stored in the new storage house of 
the Squires, in East Cambridge, Mass. This 
amount is quitealarge proportion of the 
stock in storage in Boston. 

C. H. Weaver: ‘‘ 1t is true that many 
apples were frozen in New York. I under- 
stand they were mostly bulk apples that 
were left on the ground in the orchards, and 
were unprotected from the weather. Some 
barrel apples were also frozen. If :these 
apples are handled right they can be mar- 
keted, but at a lower price than if they had 
not been nipped by the frost. It means a 
loss to the growers, and doubtless will have 
a depressing effect on the market until they 
are worked off.’’ 











Marketing Farm Produce. 


Among the lectures given at the college 
in the short course in farm practice was 
that by Mr. Warren Patch of Faneuil 
Hall Market, Boston. He spoke last Friday 
on *‘ Marketing Farm Produce.’”’ Mr. Patch 
began by saying that farmers of the early 
day andin the new countrv were careless 
of the small details of business, but les- 
sened prices and lessened crops brought a 
change. New England farmers are more 
economical and more careful in expenditure 
than those in other parts of the country. 
We hear of lessened production, but while 
the production of our soil continues as at 
present, we need never fear for a general 
financial calamity. Our corn crop of last 
year far exceeded the national debt. Maine 
alone produced more than a million barrels 
of apples this-year and the finest potatoes 
grown in the world. The Department of 
Agriculture at Washington has aided in the 
establishment of foreign markets for our 
produce. 

In marketing, the style of package and 
method of putting up counts very much. In 
packing apples, place the bottom row stem 
downward and put in good stock of the 
grade marked. 

Tomatoes should be packed with the 
upper tier with the blossom end up, all 
packed alike. 

Butter should come up within a half inch 
of the top of the wood of the package. 

The best package for apples is an impor- 
tant question. Barrels are very expensive ; 
yet nothing better has been found, although 
boxes are talked of. Fruits raised on the 
Pazific ccast keep better, but are not as good 
in quality as those grown in the eastern 
part of the country. California fruit 1s 
frequently repacked and sold for Eastern 
grown fruit. 

Strawberries may be sold in quart boxes; 
but raspberries and blueberries should be 
put up in smaller packages. It is difficult to 
introduce a new variety of fruit ora new 
article. 

Odd varieties in small consignments are 
not wanted. Among apples, the Baldwin 
takes the lead. The Greening is good in 
flavor, but lacks in color and keeping qual- 
ity. The Ben Davis is the favorite apple of 
the West, being practically free from dis- 
ease and a good keeper. Vegetables and 
fruit bring good prices grown out of the 
usual season. Peaches grown in Massa- 
chusetts last winter sold for fifty cents a 
peach. All kinds of vegetables can be had 
in the Boston market nearly every day in 
the yerr. There is also a constant demand 
for poultry. 

Poultry dry picked keeps much better 
than that scalded. Evenin eggs there are 
grades, and the shipper whose eggs are sold 
before they arrive sorts his eggs, putting 
those which are dirty and small by them- 
selves. Only fancy eggs are murked first- 
class. 
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The Potato Outlook. 


The demand for seed potatoes from 
Maine to be sent to the Southern truck- 
raising districts is said to be larger than 
ever before. Prices range between $2 and 
$2.50 per barrel, but lots are sold by spe- 
cial agreement at higher prices. 

The general tendency of the potato 
market is still toward higher prices. Many 
dealers expect quite an advance about the 
first of the year, both for table stock and 
for seed. The season is proving very profit- 
able to growers in the potato districts of 
Maine who have been favored both with 
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prices. There are quite large stocks of 
potatoes in Michigan, but they have not 
been coming Eust to any great extent of 
late, owing partly to the lack of care to 
move them, and partly to the fact that 
many are being shipped South for seed and 
for ordinary purposes. It is expected that 
the planting of early potatoes in the South 
will be unusually large this year. 





Hay Dull and Plenty. 


Receipts continue large at most of the 
leading markets, although the situation has 
improved somewhat since last week. Prices 
are distinctly higher at New York, and ata 
few other points, although supplies are 
ample. Movement from shipping points 
has been somewhat checked by the close of 
canal navigation and by glut of freight on 
some of the railroads entering New York 
and other cities, but has since resumed in 
full volume. In Boston the supply is very 
large and a bad break in prices was feared 
at onetime. Conditions, however, are im- 
proving. Most Southern and Western mar- 
kets show a firm tone. 


Literature. 


One of the notable books of the decade 
in memoir-literature is this ‘‘Autobiogra- 
phy of Seventy Years,” by George F. 
Hoar, the “grand old man,” of Massachu- 
setts. There is no one in public life today 
who can call up the past as the senior 
senator of the old Bay State and out of 
his long and honorable service as a con- 
spicuous legislator in Congress he has 
written for our information and delight. 
a frank and enlightening autobiography 
which is not alone confined to politics. 
Senator Hoar is a man of political sag:- 
city, of legal ‘acumen and ripe scholarship. 
Whenever he speaks it is out of the full- 
ness of his knowledge. His reminiscences 
of a personal, social and literary nature 
are quite as fascinating as his account of 
his estimates of Blaine, Grant and Butler, 
his story of ‘Credit Mobilier’’ which 
created such a scandal, or his explanation 
of his attitude on the question of impe- 
rialism. 

With so great a fund to draw upon it 
is not surprising that he has thrown a 
new light on many of the important men 
and measures, since he entered public life. 
But first he tells us about his family, his 
boyhood at Concord, of Harvard sixty 
years ago and his early life in Worcester. 
Then he considers the brief career of the 
Know Nothing party, and finally we find 
him, in 1868, elected to Congress for the 
first time. He thus began a life of public 
service which will cover a period of 38 
years if he complete his present term. In 
looking over his record he says that when 
he disagreed with his party on the ques- 
tion of the disposition of the Philippine 
Islands he remained a Republican. because 
he believed he could do more good for the 
Anti-Imperialist cause by remaining 
within his party. 

He devotes a great deal of attention to 
Grant paying tribute to his many talents. 
He laments Grant’s aversion to Sumner, 
but he ascribes their misunderstanding tv 
their entirely different training, mental 
characteristics, and field of service. But- 
ler’s hold on Grant he believes was due 
to Grant’s impression that Butler was a 
powerful leader and that he was entitled 
to respect as representing the opinions of 
large numbers of men. The senator’s own 
opinions of Butler are well known, and in 
endeavoring to do him justice he enumer- 
ates the few public services for which he 
deserves credit to use Mr. Hoar's words. 
His military career, according to the sena- 
tor, was, with the exceptions ‘specified, 
disgraceful to himself and unfortunate to 
the country. Of his services as governor 
of this state he says, “There never was 
such an exhibition as that made by him in 
the executive chair of Massachusetts. He 
proceeded to attack, to promote his own 
ambitions, the fair name and fame of the 
Commonwealth itself.” And all because 
he sought the Democratic nomination for 
President, says the writer. 

These two volumes recount the triumphs 
of the Republican party and the leaders 
of that party during the senator’s career 
are dealt with individually. It is quite 
natural that a man of his years should 
have acquired likes, and dislikes, and 
these naturally crop in a book of this 
description. He has a high regard for 
President Harrison; of Grover Cleve- 
land he is almost silent. Yet he devotes 
a chapter to estimates of Southern sena- 
tors, who of course are Democrats. His 
great love for Massachusetts, and parti- 
cularly his home, Worcester, is but natur- 
al. He has a most interesting chapter on 
“official salaries,” in which he points out 
the inadequate compensation which mem- 
bers of Congress receive. His final chap- 
ter on “Some Judges I Have Known,” 
abounds in anecdote. These volumes 
should be read by every voter in this state, 
at least; then the senior senator will be 
better understood and his services even 
better appreciated. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price $7.50 net.) 

“The Cathedrals of Northern Europe,” 
by Francis Miltoun, is well named, for its 
title covers the aim of the book in all essen- 
tial points. The development of Gothic 
architecture in France under the patronage 
of the Roman Catholic Church, for two 
centuries, in the Middle Ages or there-. 











large crops and good, with advancing 





abouts, is dwelt upon particularly by the 


author. Thegrand groups of cathedrals to 
which he devotes his attention were well 
worthy of his literary skill and equipment for 
research, and hehas presented the material 
gathered with unusual discrimination and 
with an appreciation of all that it is necessary 
to relate in a book of this kind, which must 
necessarily touch many subjects connected 
with the sacred buildings. Mr. Miltoun 
well says: ‘‘To both estimate the charms 
and values of these architectural monu- 
ments, one should consider: First, the his- 
tory and topography of their environ- 
ment,—i. e., as to why and when they 
should have been planned and built; sec- 
ond!y, their personality, as it were,—who 


bishops; thirdly, the functions in which 
they have partakep; any significant events 
which may have passed within their walls 
or centred within their sees; and fourthly, 
the artistic beauties of their fabric 
and its embellishments.’”’ All this and 
much else is embodied in Mr. Miltoun’s 
interesting and informative volume, which 
is not a conventional guide book, but a 
genuine literary work worthy of pres- 
erva ion in a library either for 1eference 
or for reading of an entertaining as 
well as solid character. The cathedrals to 
which the most important references are 
made in this book, are those of Paris, 
Amiens, Reims, Rouen, Beauvais and Char- 
tres, thoagh others are of course alluded to 
when occasion requires. The eighty illus- 
trations, plans and diagrams in this volume 


have been in perfect sympathy and accord 
with the author in endeavoring to reproduce 
accurately all the features connected with 
the cathedrals of northern France. [ Bos- 
ton: (L. C. Page & Co. Price, $1.60 net. ) 


across a real old-fashioned love story, in| 
which there is rustic simplicity mingled , 
with the breath of the forest and stream 
and which takes us back to nature and out | 
of the strenuousness of artificial life in the | 
city. Such a tale is ‘‘The Hermit,” by | 
Charles Clark Munn, in which there are | 
two mysteries that keep the reader con- | 
stantly on the alert for new developments. | 
The author understands the peculiarities ot | 
the people of the wilds of Maine, where this | 
rural drama is enacted, and the characters | 
are drawn witha simple force that is con- | 
vincing. Aunt Comfort does not belie her | 
name, for she is a blessing to her neighbors, 
and Cy. Walker is a woodsman of the best | 
type, recalling Cooper’s immortal creation | 
ina similar vein. The hero belongs to the | 
race of noble men who are not ashamed to | 
confess a fault and atone for it, and the | 
heroine is one of those intelligent and high- | 
minded young New England women whém 
every one loves and respects. There is 

humor, there is pathos and fun and;pictur- 

esque yet life-like description in this health- | 
ful novel. (Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, | 
$1.50.) | 

Some readers of French literature con- | 
sider ‘“‘La Mare au Diable’’ the master- | 
piece of George Sand, and it is certain that | 
Madame Dudevant never wrote a story that 
was less objectionable for general reading. 
It paints peasant life in France in the 
middle of the last century with apparently 
unfailing accuracy, and its use in schools 
and colleges shows that it is considered a 
classic. It now appears in the convenient 
International Modern Language Series, ed- 
ited with an introducticn and full vocabu- 
lary, by Leigh R. Gregor, lecturer on mod- 
ern languages in McGill College. ‘The book 
is in every way helpful to the student, and 
it renders into English the difficult pas- 
sages. (Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, 35 
cents net.) 

An exciting novel of both French and 
English life is furnished in ‘* Trelawney,” 
by Holman Freeland. One of the most stir- 
ring scenes occurs during the fire in the 
Charity Bazaar in Paris in which so many 
people lost their lives. This catastrophe, 
with its attendant horrors, is vividly de- 
scribed by one who was apparently an eye- 
witness, or by one who faithfully studied 
the grewsume situation, Artist life in 
Paris is reproduced in a life-like manner in 
this story which concerns the experiences of 
the hero, an art student from England, who 
is far from perfect, and Margaret John- 
stone, a woman who is uncongenially mated 
to a gentleman of sterling worth. Much 
of the action of the novel occurs at 
her London house and in the Swiss Alps. 
There is a plentiful sprinkling of French in 
the book, but the interest is generally well 
sustained, though the earlier ‘chapters are 
better than the concluding ones. The nov- 
elist can reproduce character effectively, 
and has acquired the art of constructing a 
story that borders on the sensational with- 
out giving offence. (New York: Edwatd 
J. Clode.) 

We defy anyone to read the first chap- 
ter in Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin’s new 
book without falling in love with Re- 
becca. She is one of the most delightiul 
creations of this popular author, and that 
means much when we recall the Rug- 
gleses, Patsy, Polly and Timothy. Re- 
becca Randall was the second oldest child 
in a Maine family, the head of which was 
a widowed mother whv had in her 
younger days married a dancing teacher. 
In a neighboring town lived the two 
spinster sisters of Mrs. Randall, ang we 
have seldom come across two more typical 
maiden ladies than Miranda and Jane 
Sawyer. Rebecca, the irrepressible, is 








was their founders, their patrons, their | 


about to make the journey in the stage 
coach from her home (which she had 
named Sunnybrook farm), to the old brick 
house in Riverboro, which had been the 
home of the Sawyers for many genera- 
tions. There it was that Miranda and 
Jane lived alone, but the house—and their 
monotonous existence as well—was des- 
tined to be enlivened by the presence of 
this bright, lovable and simple child, with 
the ‘big eyes and “poetry”’-writing habit. 
The other six children remained at home 
with their mother, Rebecca being sent to 
her aunts’ in place of her older sister, 
Hannah, as she could better be spared. 
It was not an ideal home which Rebecca 
exchanged for her own, for a few years 
in order that she might obtain an educa- 
tion. Miranda Sawyer, the author tells 
| us, had a heart, but she never used it for 
| any other purpose than the pumping and 
circulating of blood. She was just, con- 
scientious, economical, industrious, with 
many “chilly virtues” and not a single 
“warm little fault.” Jane, on the other 
hand, was more sympathetic, as she had, 
in her younger days, been engaged to a 
soldier who died during the war, Jane be- 
ing present to nurse him at the last. Re- 
becca found Miranda inexorable, but Jane 
was more “‘soft.”’ 

Once installed in her new home Re- 
becca was of course subjected to the 
| rules which pertain in a country home 
| where the unmarried occupants have lived 
so long, with only village gossip for a di- 
| version. She was sent to school and 








are by Blanche McManus, who seems to | there displayed her brightness to a marked 


She made the acquaintance of the 
especially of the Simpsons, 


| degree. 


neighbors, 


whose father had a penchant for swap- | 


ping things which did not belong to him. 
From the age of eleven this precocious 


It is refreshing now and then to come young miss matures rapidly amid her new 


surroundings, and we follow her career 
with delight, until she completes her 


| course in the academy at Wareham and 


falls heir to the brick house. There are 
so many bright incidents in her young life 
that we marvel at the skill with which 
the author had depicted so minutely gen- 
uine rural child-life. It is a bright, cheer- 
ful story throughout, with only a sus- 
picion of love-making, but the ending al- 
lows for a sequel which will doubtless be 
forthcoming another year, for every reader 
will demand the privilege of following Re- 
becca farther along in her promising ca- 
reer. (Boston: Houghton, Miffin & Co. 
Price $1.26.) 

“There is no art gallery of its size in 
the world so replete with gems of art 
and acknowledged masterpieces of the, 
Golden Age of painting in Italy as the 
Pitti Palace,’ says Julia de Wolf Ad- 
dision in her brief history of the building 
and ownership of this celebrated palace 
of Florence, and her comprehensive ac- 
count of its valuable paintings. The 
Pitti Palace was begun in 1441 by Luca 
Pitti, described as a wealthy, proud, am- 
bitious rival of Medici and Strozzi—a 
successful merchant, a leading politician 
and a vain tyrant, who, though overbear- 
ing and determined in attack, proved 
weak and irresolute in his final defeat. 
Pitti is declared to have been the first 
citizen of Florence. At one time he ruled 
politically, but was finally defeated by 
Medici and little is known of his subse- 
quent life. But he left behind him as a 
symbol of his one-time power this palace, 
which exhibits, among the numerous pal- 
aces of Florence, the special feature of the 
feudal survival of the Renaissance. Lo- 
cated on high ground, built by a famous 
architect, it is one of the most conspicu- 
ous palaces in Florence and since the six- 
teenth century, when it passed into the 
possession of the Medici, it has been the 
royal residence of Florence. Succeeding 
owners changed and enlarged it, but what 
is more important, the collection which it 
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| SHROPSHIRES. 


| THE GOLDEN-FLEECED—AMERICAN SHROP- 
SHIRE REGISTRY ASSOCIATION. 


The Largest LIVE STOCK Association in 





| the World. 
sixteen Vols. of Record published. The only 
| Shropshire Record recognized by the United Sates 
Government and Dominion of Canada to pass Cus- 
; toms. Registered Shropshires are the most salable 
\ Sheep in the Universe. Blanks free. 
| Address MORTIMER LEVERING, Sec’y, 
Lafayette, Indiana, 


ELMWOOD. 
|Home of leila Pietertje, 
| 27 tos. 5 oz. butter in i days, A.R.O. Two Sons, twe 
| Daughters and many others, closely related to this 


great cow. «.2y animal in Herd for Sale. 
GEO. T. McNEIL, Theresa, N. Y. 


 DEVONS. 


_For want of stabling I offer, at very low prices, my 
First-Prize two-year-old Bull Hamlet and a number 
of Females of various ages. Or, I will sell my entire 
Show Herd to any single purchaser. 


JAMES HILTON, Slingerlands, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES. 


One Thoroughbred, four High Grades, 3 to 5 mouths 
ld, all handsome, healthy, fine growers, the produce 
of my carefully selected Dairy Herd. For sale # 
moderate prices. H. N. HILLS 

Harcourt Farms, Gambier, Ohio. 


UPLAND FARM HERD 


— 


BROWN SWISS CATTLE. 


F. R. HAZARD, Owner. 
A few choice Young Bulls and Bull Calves for Sale.of 











the Florine and Elga families, sired by Supreme, the 
gp no Bull at the New York State Fair, 19! aud 
1902. For information and prices, address 
; GEORGE T. HUBBLE, Manager. 
Solvay, N 





Weoedlawn Herd Aberdeen-Angus Cows. 
Heifers and yore Salte for sale. Also Duroc-Jer- 


Sey and Chester White hogs for sale. 
BENTON GARINGER, Washington ©. H., Ohiv 





Maple View Herd 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle—40 registered bulls avd 
heifers for sate, sired by Fond Lad 32327. 
JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, !!! 


R. Lilburn, Emerald Grove, Wis., breeder of [6 
best strains of Aberdeen-Angus cattle. Estab!i-lied 
1882. Also registered Shetland ponies. 








Champion Herd, 1900, 1901, 1902. 


Of up-to-date prize-winning Chester Whites In 
herd won more prizes in 19%, 1901 and 1902 than «"y 
Chester White herd in the worlu. If you want s!0°k 


from this herd write 
J. W. DORSEY & SONS, Perry. ! 





Chester Whites. 


Buy your stock from the old reliable herd that) 
produced more prize-winners in the past 1) years | 
any other herd in the United States. 

M. &. NEWBURN, Hennepi!. 








contains has largely increased in impor- 
tance. 

When Pitti built his palace it was with 
no intention of making it the home of :a 
great collection of art treasures, says the 
author. It was rather to be a palatial 
private residence. Beyond the decoration 
of the rooms he added no significant pic- 
tures which have survived. The growth 
of the collection of paintings was a proc- 
ess of generations. Cosimo I de Medici 
was a great patron of art (despite the 
fact that he murdered his son in the pres- 
ence of his mother}eand he it was who 
really began the collection. The author 
then proceeds to conduct us on a personal 
tour through the palace, room by room, 
pointing out the significant paintings and 
explaining their meaning. Thus we see 
excellent examples of the work of Ra- 
phael, Titian, Murillo, Rubens, Guercino, 
Tintoretto, Allori, Lotto, Rosa, Andrea de 
Sarto, Fra Angelico, Fra Filippo Lippi, 
Botticelli and others. The author appears 
to be thoroughly familiar with the con- 
tents of this great art gallery and it is 
certainly a treat to read the description of 
the treasures. Many of the best paint- 
ings have been reproduced by the duo- 
gravure process, so that the book is one 
which any art lover will enjoy. It is made 
uniform with “The Art of the Vatican,” 
and those who never expect to visit the 
Pitti Palace may become familiar with 
its famous paintings. (Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co. Price $2.00 net.) 

This. has been a remarkable week for 
holdups, even with all the charity bazaars 





50-—Chester White Bears—50. 


Eight fall of 1902 farrow, 42 of spring of 190 fi 
eavy bone, extra quality. Breedirg most fa- 
able. Pairs and trios not akin. Also some «'* 
yearling Shropshire ram lambs. , 
F. A. ECKSTEIN & BRO 


R. F. D. No. 2. Chester, Howard Cv 


Chester Whites. 


A fine lot of March pigs. Pairs and trios net 
Write to W. D. HOWLAN 


R. F. D. No. 1, Keddick, 





Write for show record of our 


Chester Whites. 


All ages for sale. 
Describe what you want. 
HARDIN BBOS., Box P 169, Li! 





Chester White Hogs. 


Fall and spring pigs, either sex, from leadin- 
winning herds. _Pevigrees furnished. 
MARTIN VOGEL, JR., Route 4, Fremo! 


Chester Whites for Sale. 


Best of breedin 3 all ages ; extra large but >! 
weigh 200 pounds at six months. 
W. M. MERCER, Auror’. 





Peland-Chinas. 


Twen sont sotte boars; large, mellow !« 

also one herd arand fifty August pigs. (ur 

in eleven States. : 
CLYDE CARRINGTON, Jamaics 





Pleasant View Herd. 


Registered Poland-Chinas, both sexes, fv! 
guaranteed as represented. 
C. A. BROWNE, Belle Plaine, ‘ 





20 Big-Bened Poland-China Bo": 


March and April farrow, $2each. —_ 
W. M. LAMBING, West Libe' 





Clydesdaie Herses, 


Poland-China hogs, Barred Plymouth Rock ©!" 
PHILIP A. MAUTZ, KR. R. No. 5, Pana, * 





gs 





in fall session. ; 


Both sexes, for sale cheap. Also Poland-(hiiia 0 
$15. BR. B. GUY, Mechanicsbus', 
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Pourire. 


conditions of Poultry-Keeping. 

the most important papers read at 

the public meeting of the Massachusetts State 

Board of Agriculture in Athol, Mass., 
~~ was on the subject of poultry- 


», by Dr. A. A. Brigham, organizer 





One of 


keeps» ly director of the Rhode Island 
an'iiry school. After alluding to the ex- 
tent ind to some of the advantages of the 
oultry industry, Dr. Brigham described 
‘oandation essentials which, he said, 
were |and labor, capital and brains. 


Common sense, wise expenditure and 
aconomy, preventing leaks and disease, 
gop; ng wastes before they begin, persist- 
ant und energetic effort according to a well- 
deinod system will bring success and profit 
in poultry. Several practical points com- 
mar attention. 

LOCATION AND SHELTER. 

Tho deal land fora poultry farm is sandy 
_which is naturally well drained] and 
pable of producing good crops of 

_ lover, cabbages and mangolds for 

+ood and of corn, wheat and oats for 

‘ood and Canada peas, Soja beans and 
, owers as partial substitutes for animal 
.«, containing gravel which the fowl may 
. grit or grindstones for its gizzard 

rist-mill. 

‘é most favorable aspect is one which 
1s gradually to the south, with south- 
second and southwest a third choice. 

rovy is secured the full benefit of the 
»ine in winter and ready surface drain- 
. in spring and fall. 
rhe protection of rising ground, prefer- 
. covered with forest growth to the 
) and northwest, is desirable to break 
the strength of the strong prevailing winds 
aid in producing an approximation to 
the condition of balmy June in the substan- 
| shelters during the season of severe 
cold, windy and rainy weather. 

Carefully constructed, comfortable houses 
are most important aids in ameliorating the 
somewhat unfavorable natural influences of 
a rugged and changeable climate. Summer 
as well as winter must be planned for. 
Sultry, stagnant, superheated surroundings 
inJuly and August arelunquestionably more 
debilitating and destructive to hen heaith 
than therigors and sudden changes of our 
New England winter. There is nothing more 
comforting and gratifying to hen or human 
than the cvoling shade of leafy trees in the 
heat of midday in summer-time. Sufficient 
trees, then, in the yards or on the range are 
necessary to the health and happiness of 
the feathered flocks of the farm. 


STRUCTURES, 


The poultry house ought to be placed on a 
well-drained spot facing the south or 
southeast. Its floor, whether of earth, 
boards or conerete, should be at least six 
inches above the level of the surrounding 
ground, and shaped so that any unwelcome 
water which might get upon it shall imme- 
diately flow off and away from the house. 

The henhouses in summer-time instead of 
being close, stifling boxes, with fronts all of 
glass, should be made into shady shelters 
by replacing windows and doors with 
frames of wire netting, and by otherwise 
opening up the quarters so that they shall 
be little more than open sheds or shelters, 
whose tight roofs will protect the fowls 
alternately from the scorching rays of the 
hot sun at noonday and the down-pouring 
flood of sudden showers, while affurding 
always the free, fresh air that would nat- 
urally be found by the fowls roosting in 
trees. At the same time, by the aid of wire 
netting, the birds are protected from night 
prowlers of the four-legged and other varie- 
ties. 

It is both progressive and profitable in 
poultry architecture to secure the advan- 
tages of the scratching shed or covered ex- 
ercising place and to include this space as a 
part of the comfortable living room during 
the inclement weather. This is readily and 
economically accomplished by combining 
the scratchirg shed with the laying and 
roosting room, by providing a roosting 
platform with curtained front, by wide 
double front doors for each house or room 
for a flock of thirty fowls. 

How to ventilate the henhouse in winter 
is a much mooted question. It is easily and 
economically accomplished in either of two 
ways. 

A window of two sashes may have the 
lower sash raised two or three inches and a 
board inserted under the sash frame, filling 
the space, so that the wind shall not enter 
directly, but pass between the frames at the 
middle of the window and enter the room 
without creating a direct draught upon the 
roosting birds. Another plan where the 
henhouse has a double-pitch roof is to place 
poles or joists four or five inches apart to 
form a perforated ceiling at the level of the 
tops of the plates, say six or seven feet 
above the floor, and upon this scaffold pile 
loose straw, hay or evergreen boughs one 
or two feet deep. In the gable ends above 
the “ straw loft’? place windows or venti- 
lator holes and by opening the same, more 
or less regulate the entrance aud exit of 
the air, which, sifted by the straw, is 
supplied fresh, dry and without direct 
draughts to the fowls in the room below. 
This plan prevents excessive moisture in 
the room atmosphere and corrects any tend- 


ency to dampness and chilliness which are 
the frequent causes of the dreaded scourge 
termed roup. On the hot, bright days of 
Summer the “straw loft” acts as a shield 
against the direct down beating of the sun’s 
rays,and helps to keep the room below 
equally and comfortably cool, thus lessen- 


ing the debilitating influences which so fre- 
ju \.'ly weaken the fowl and prepare for its 
sucuabing to the strain of the molting 
p t 
BREEDING. 
idea so prevalent that the farmer 
Sit each year purchase one or. more 
birds and thus introduce ‘fresh 
nto his flock is the bane of pro- 
res breeding of poultry. It is going 
{ | stock breeding 150 years to the 
en English and American farmers 
m ‘ a rule to always cross breed. 
akewell, the father of modern stock 
br ‘, established the principle of breed- 
in hee animals of like excellent quali- 
Uv’ cardless of blood relationship. This 
D t in practice by the Colling Brothers, 
p! the splendid Shorthorn breed of 
“a foday, skillful poultry breeders by 
Ca “line breeding” are producing 
ts among fowls. Instead of con- 
-eking to introduce new and 
loud, thereby breaking up the 
to superior egg production, to 
cing and fine feathering, there 
regular egg yield, showing scarc- 
‘ periods of high prices and 
‘e when eggs are cheapest, un- 
. production and plumage of all 
‘ colors. The average farm flock 
“erogeneous mixture of all varieties, 
‘apes and colors of fowls. They 
wal “vetimes have the much coveted 
Beeét tou, possess little else of value or 
it to the owner. The exception is the fine 


: dock of one breed, uniform in size, develop- 


mént and color, an important’ souree of 
| profit and pleasure to the farmer and ‘his 
family, and an effective advertisement of 
Profitable progressiveness. The guiding 
principle is to breed together the best birds 
along well-defined lines without fear of 
affinity in ‘Bided so long as the stock is 
strong of constitution and in perfect health. 

Every poultry farmer should breed with a 
definite purpose in view, and develop his 
own strain of pure-bred poultry for profit. 
Where time and patience permit, “ trap 
nests”’ are effective aids in selecting the 
most productive pullets which may, the 
next year, as mature fowls, be used in the 
breeding pens to produce more and better 
of their kind. Prepotency pays in poultry 
breeding. It signifies extra strong power 
in transmitting quality to offspring, and by 
mating together fowls having the power 
along the lines of egg production, early and 
large flesh development, or beautiful shape 
and attractive plumage, offspring are se- 
cured which have enhanced value along 
these lines and intensified power in repro- 
ducing the same in their progeny. 


FEEDING. 


Chemical analysis and digestion experi- 
ments in connection with poultry feeds will 
aid in reckoning trial rations, and the hens 
will show by testing how the rations may 
be improved. 

The diet of the fowls must for best re- 
sults include grains, green food, animal 
food and mineral food. Costly protein or 
** flesh-forming ” nutriments should not be 
fed in excess when cheap starchy constitu- 
ents will answer for keeping up the heat of 
the bird’s body. 

A series of brooder feeding experiments 
in case of incubator chicks, conducted at 
the Rhode Island Experiment Station, gave 
the following results: 

A flock of forty-six chicks, fed on egg, 
liver and green food, reached a death rate of 
63.7 per cent., of which 85.8 per cent. showed 
bowel troubles. A flock of fifty-eight chicks, 
fed on grain exclusively, showed a death 
rate of 32.7 per cent., of which 76.5 per cent. 
had digestive troubles. A flock of sixty- 
three chicks, fed on grain and green food, 
all animal food being withheld, showed a 
death rate of 9.5 per cent., of which seventy- 
five per cent. had digestive disorders. A 
flock of fifty-two chicks, fed a complete and 
balanced ration, inclucing ‘‘infertile’”’ 
eggs, liver, cracked corn, wheat and barley 
and green food in the form of oat sprouts 
and chopped onions, had a death rate of 3.9 
per cent., and not one chick showed diges- 
tive disorder. 

Exhaustive experiments carried on by the 
New York State Experiment Station cor- 
roborate these results and also emphasize 
the necessity of sufficient mineral food for 
growing chicks and ducklings. 

All of these experiments indicated that 
the increased amount of protein used to 
balance the grain ration not only reduced 
the death rate, but also promoted rapid 
growth. 

The same principle applies in feeding for 
egg production, for fattening and finishing 
for market, for the molting period and for 
exhibition condition of fancy fowls. The 
ration should, for best results, be balanced 
for its purpose, all the conditions being 
considered, and use made of the available 
feeding stuffs which are best adapted, most 
economical and effective. Whether mashes 
shall be fed or exclusive dry feeding fol- 
lowed, what feed stuffs touse and the spe- 
cial method of feeding, ail these and other 
related details must be worked out by the 
poultryman according to the conditions, and 
as a part of his business. 

Poultry Outlook. 

The present condition of the poultry mar- 
ket is about as follows, which will show 
quite a radical change from the prices that 
have been prevailing for the last three or 
four weeks. We are having the usual re- 
action in price and demand after the 
Thanksgiving trade. The two weeks follow- 
ing usually are about as dull as any period 
during the late fall and winter that we 
ever get in the poultry market, and this year 
is no exception. Native fowls and chickens 
such as are shipped in here from points in 
New England are in very good demand. 
Fowls range from 14 to 15 cents for choice 
stock ; chickens from 15 to 20 cents, but very 
few good enough to bring top price; old 
roosters 11 cents; fancy turkeys are very 
active at 20 to 22 cents; common grades of 
turkeys from 16 to 18 cents. While the 
market would indicate somewhat lower 
prices during Christmas than what we had 
Thanksgiving, yet the writer feels that we 
shall see about a repetition of the Thanks- 
giving market for Christmas. This re- 
action at the present time will not seriously 
affect the trade that comes ten days or two 
weeks later, and we look for about the same 
prices, possibly not quite as high as pre- 
vailed Thanksgiving, and it will be a grand 
climax for poultry shippers in our judg- 
ment when the Christmas trade is over. 
Shippers will realize more than they have 
any past time for many years. Ducks and 
geese will be in equally as good demand for 
the Christmas trade as turkeys, and itis the 
most favorable time farmers will have to 
ship them in and get good prices for them. 
We presume that the prices will be from 17 
to 20 cents on fancy ducks, and from 16 to 18 
cents on fancy geese. 

Shipments should be timed so as to arrive 
here from the eighteenth to the twenty- 
second of the month; nothing later than that 
will strike the best market. 

Opinions differ as to the probable cost of 
Christmas turkeys. Some dealers argue 
that while a turkey is considered nearly in- 
dispensable at Thanksgiving for those who 
have the price, there are many other kinds 
of meat food which can be substituted at 
Christmas. Others insist that while the 
demand may be limited, the supply is still 
more so, the markets having been cleaned 
nearly bare at Thanksgiving. 


otticuitural. 


Fruits and Vegetables. 

The apple market is holding up remark- 
ably well against the depressed condition of 
the markets of Europe. Sales are rather 
hard to make, and large lots move slowly, 
but the general range of quotations is well 
maintained for most grades and varieties. 
Boston dealers quote about $2.25 as the top 
price for best grades of standard varieties, 
like Baldwins. There are some lots which 
range higher, owing to very careful selec- 
tion and packing. One dealer mentions a 
sale of a whole shipment from Maine of 
Baldwins at $3 per barrel. These are 
stated to have been grown in the ordinary 
manner, but they represent the selection of 
the choicest fruit from a large lot. of ordi- 
nary grade. Strictly fancy fruit of any va- 
riety is not very plenty, but the supply is 
ample of the principal grades. It looks now 
as if the market might pull through the de- 
pression without a bad slump, and perbaps 
finish the season at a higher level. 

















Cranberries are in fairly good demand, 








WINTER SPORT FOR BOYS. 


An every-day scene iu snowtime at the Berkshire Industriaf School, Canaan Four Corners, N. Y. At this 
season the boys work in the woodyard, schoolrooms, the shop or about the buildings, but 
find plenty of time for coasting and skating,when wea:her permits. 








without any marked change in quotations. 
Grapes are selling very slowly on account of 
their poor quality this season. Choice ones 
would sell high, but such as are onsale sell 
at lower prices than those recently quoted. 

The average of the vegetable market is 
toward higher prices. At this season there 
are comparatively few lines of vegetables in 
the market of native growth, and the supply 
from the South is greatly reduced by the 
recent freeze in that section. Squashes are 
decidedly higher, and likely to remain so 
for some time. Cabbages are also much 
higher than last quoted, and generally re- 
ported scarce. 
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Wheat Goes Higher. 


The price of wheat has advanced consid- 
erably during the past few weeks. Corn 
shows a slight advance, and cornmeal is un- 
changed but firm. Oats and the other grains 
are firm at prices last quoted. The advanc- 
ing ,tendency of the principal grains has 
been from two sets of causes. One is the 
generally more hopeful view of the busi- 
ness situation which has encouraged specu- 
lators to boost prices a little. The other 
causes are the rather unfavorable reports of 
the winter wheat. 

The rain deficiency is reported as marked 
in Illinois, Missouri and Michigan. The 
Government report giving December wheat 
condition and preliminary winter wheat 
area will be issued soon. The Ohio State 
crop report makes winter wheat condition 
seventy-three, against ninety-one a year 
ago. This is the lowest wheat crop promise 
yet reported by any State. It makes the 
corn yield thirty-one million bushels less 
than last year. 

The Modern Miller says: ‘‘ Complaints 
are coming from a large area of checked 
growth of winter wheat, due to lack of 
moisture. Reports come mostly from the 
central region, yet latest advices from there 
show a good snowfall. General conditions 
Southwest are satisfactory and good moist- 
ure in near future would relieve present ap- 
prehension of damage.’’ 

Bradstreet’s reports exports of wheat last 
week 4,201,504 bushels. Since July 1,72,929,- 
299, against 115,141,451 previous year. Corn 
for week 1,098,951, last week 1,520,941, last 
year 3,778,917. Since July 1, 25,602,486. 

Receipts of wheat at eight principal mar- 
kets for the current crop year to Nov. 1 
were 83,732,179 bushels, compared with 113,- 
931,417 bushels in 1902 and 108,203,333 bush- 
els in 1901. Thecurrent year’s shortage is 
partly due to backwardness of season and 
also te slow adjustment of price levels 





in the home and foreign markets. The 
trunk-line movement of flour during forty- 
four weeks, ending with Oct. 31, from Chi- 
cago and Chicago points eastward, was 
3,565,040 barrels, compared with 4,066,318 in 
1902 and 5,559,916 in 1901. 
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Current Happenings. 

William Wyman, he Baltimore philan- 
thropist, whu died on Thanksgiving Day, 
was the son of Samuel Wyman, formerly of 
Lowell, who, with his sons, was long inter- 
ested in New England cotton mills. Mr. 
William Wyman was noted for his con- 
tributions to the churches of Baltimore, his 
native city, and for the deep interest he 
took in ,her educational institutions. He 
was faithfully devoted to the Johns Hop- 
kins University, to which he gave sixty 
acres of valuable ground for its future 
home site, and to Baltimore for a park, thus 
starting the movement which resulted in 
the city acquiring two hundred acres and 
the university, by public subscription, an 
addition to its endowment fund of $1,000,- 
000. Johns Hopkins benefited $250,000 
through the generous gift of Mr. Wyman, 
who was an active church member whose 
donations in different directions were 
marked with a discriminating liberality that 
made them not only exceedingly valuable to 
the recipients, but also to the community in 
general. He was never actively engaged in 
business, but his time, when it was not 
given to philanthropies, was used in look- 
ing after his large estates, including, among 
other holdings, properties in New York in 
which he was interested with his brother 
Samuel, who died there a few years ago. 
William Wyman, in 1853, married Miss 
Amanda Sanderson of New Hampshire, 
who was a great granddaughter of the Mar- 
quis St. Prie, who during our Revolutionary 
war was associatedwith Lafayette in help- 
ing the struggling colonies to attain their 
independence, The remains of Mr.Wyman 
were taken to Pittsfield, N. H., for burial. 
He had a summer home in the Granite 
State, to,which he drove nearly every sum- 
mer from Baltimore. He was the best type 
of an American citizen and nobly sustained 
the reputation of his notable New England 
ancestry. 

The passing away of the distinguished 
philologist, the Rev. Dr. William Charles 
Roberts, president of Central University, at 
Danville, Ky., recalls the fact that after 
this energetic clergyman was made presi- 
dent of Lake University in 1866, he added 
$1,000,080 to the funds of the institution 
He was born in Wales in 1832, but came to 
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HE intense interest created by our earlier series of fall 
and winter pleasure carriages amongst those of decided 
preferences, and so substantially emphasized by the larg- 
est fall business in our long career, has encouraged us 
to bring out some later examples that surely anticipate your most 
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this country in his boyhood, and took both |’. 


the academic and the theological courses at 
Princeton. He was pastor successively 
after 1961 of Presbyterian churches in Wil- 
mington, Del., Columbus,0O., and Elizabeth, 
N. J. Onthe Presbyterian board of home 
missions he served at different times as 
secretary and president, and was moder- 
ator of the general assembly in 1899, chair- 
man of the revision committee in 1899, and 
for twenty years trustee of Princeton and 
chairman of the committee on curriculum. 
He became president of Central University 
about five years ago. 





(Reprinted from the Saturday Evening Gazette.) 

Miss Annie Clarke, so long the leading 
woman of the Boston Museum, used to 
bring her benefit announcements to the 
GAZETTE office personally in the early days 
of her professional success. And she was 
always welcome, for she was ever ludylike 
and amiable. For many years she made no 
perceptible advance in her art, and although 
she was prepossessing in appearance, she 
was not looked upon asa promising actress. 
I remember her at the Howard Atheneum, 
before she went to the Museum, and even 
earlier, at the National Theatre, where she 
began as a child actress. It was as one of 
the unfortunate young princes in “ Richard 
ITI.” that I first saw her, and a gentleman 
who sat beside me, in my then youthfal 
days of playgoing, said: ~ 

“What a beautiful voice that girl has? ”’ 

At that time her mother was employed in 
the wardrobe room of the theatre, and this 
fact probably led to her daughter’s appear 
ance upon the stage. I do not think that 
Annie Clarke had any family connections 
in the theatrical profession, though the late 
Orrin Richards, the scene painter, was her 
cousin. He was, by the way, a popular 
fellow among the artists of thirty-two or 
three years ago. 

Miss Clarke, as I have intimated, devel- 
oped slowly, and at one time in her profes- 
sional career she seemed to be almost hope- 
lessly mechanical, and delivered her lines 
in @ parroty manner that gave them little 
meaning. Still, under her seeming mental 
dullness she apparently had a desire to 
progress. Itis related that when W. H. Cur- 
tis, afterwards well known as a costumer, 
was a member of the Boston Museum Com- 
pany, Miss Clarke said to him: 

“I wish you would teach me something 
about acting, Mr. Curtis.” 

‘Oh, I can’t do that,’’ was his brusque 
reply; ‘‘ you are too stupid, Annie.’’ 

This, no doubt, roused her ambition and 
it must have stung her pride, and she per- 
severed until she became an excellent act- 
ress in both comedy and tragedy. She had 
an unusually expressive face, and she ac- 
quired a grace of movement that comported 
well with the characters that she usually 
assumed, though it was not needed in Nancy 
Sykes in *‘ Oliver Twist,” a character which 
she performed with considerable intensity 
and skill, though, of course, she could not 
approach either Charlotte Cushman or 
Lucille Western in this gruesome creation 
from the slums of London. Miss Clarke’s 
Lady Teazle was always a pieasing per- 
formance, and she looked and acted the 
character in a manner that preserved the 
traditions of the theatre as they had come 
down from the time of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan. She became an accomplished act- 
ress through close and persistent applica- 
tion, and though she may not have had what 
is called genius, she cultivated a talent that 
was more generally satisfying. Your stage 
genius is apt to be careless. Miss Clarke 
never was so after she attained a leading 
position. Lucille Western, of whom I have 
just spoken, certainly seemed to be inspired 
in some of her scenes, but, oh, the pity of 
it! she was often worse than careless. 

Miss Clarke was not intellectual, though 
she knew the literature of the stage well 
enough as far as it pertained to the pieces 
in which she performed, and she did not 
trouble herself to make fine distinctions, 
though she never resembled Miss Forther- 
ingay as portrayed by Thackeray in ‘ Pen 
dennis.’’ I recall that on one of her visits 
to the GAZETTE office she brought her bene- 
fit card as usual, in which she was an- 
nounced to appear in something—its name 
has escaped me—which was called ‘‘a 
play.” 

‘*What’s the difference between a play 
and a drama, Miss Clarke?” asked Mr. 
Shillaber. 

**T do not know,” answered the popular 
actress with feminine frankness. 

And she didn’t. Perhaps no one present 
did. Annie Clarke has passed on, but she 
has left a pleasant memory, both among 
Boston playgoers and her professional asso- 
ciates. I do not believe she made an enemy 
all the time she was at the Museum, and 
Mr. Charles Barron, who played opposite 
leading characters with her in the same 
company for a quarter of a century, per- 
haps, told me that he never had an ill word 
with her in all the jar and jealousy of theat- 
rical life. And Iam of the opinion that all 
who ever acted with her could make a 
similar remark. 

J. A. Smith, who died in the Forest Home, 
was well known in the GAZETTE office 
when he acted at the Museum, and at other 
times. My first knowledge of him extends 
back to my boyhood days, when he boarded 
with Mrs. Mestayer, to whom I alluded last 
week, on Federal street. He never laid up 
any money, though while in Boston he acted 
at night and in the daytime served as aclerk 
in the tailoring establishment of Mr. Van 
Nason. Great was “little Smithy” —so 
called to distinguish him from the larger 
W. H. Smith—in fops, but he did act at 
times more serious characters—the hero, for 
instance, in ‘* The Rake’s Progress,’’ and 
St. Clair in “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ”’—but 
usually he was seen in the exquisites of the 
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CHARACTER ON HORSEBACK 


Many a peculiar sight one sees on horse- 
back. Did it ever occur to you that a horse 
raced in this condition becomes very much 
overheated. The saddle with its weight 
rubs the back. Under the bridle and straps 
are little soreand chafed spots. Soothe and 
refresh by the use of Glosserine. Article 


of great value in a stable. 
0. N. CRITTENTON CO., 
WF Fulton Xt. New York 





stage, De Berringhen in ‘‘ Richelieu”? and 
Sir Benjamin Backbite in ‘‘ The School,for 
Scandal,” which he enacted with just the 
right degree of silly tartness. If I mistake 
not, he was the first actor to play Lord 
Dundreary in ‘‘ Our American Cousin ” in 
Boston, though surely he did not attain the 
delicious absurdity of E. A. Sothern, the 
father of E.H. Sothern, who elevated this 
minor character into a principal one. 
BalIZzE. 








——The Twenty-eighth annual meeting of the 
American Poultry Association will be held at 
Rochester, N. Y., Feb.2, in the City Hall at 2 
P.M.,in connection with the Rochester Poultry 
Show. 

—The Chicago International Stock Show, 
which closed Dec. 5, was the occasion of 
one of the finest collections of live stock ever got 
together. The strong points were the show of 
the beef breeds and the horse exhibit. Auction 
sales held in connection with the show indicate 
that the boom in the beef breeds is somewhat on 
the wane.prices, although good, ranging consider- 
ably below those of previous years. The horse 
exh:bit was represented by 594 draft animals 
members of all the recognized draft breeds; six 
‘een American®standard-bred trotters; forty-four 
German .coachers, sixty-two French coachers, 
twenty-two hackneys, fourteen Shetland ponies 
and sixteen Welsh ponies, comprising a total of 
768 shown for prizes. 

——From Winterport, Me., comes the claim for 
the champioaship in pressing hay, by the crew on 
the press operated by Will Young in that town. 
In one day recently the men pressed fourteen 
tons and 250 pounds ofhay. In five straight days 
they pressed sixty tons of the commodity and 
moved twice, In twenty-six days they pressed 
258 tons. Thisis claimed to be a record for that 
work. The press used is a two-horse, upright 
man tread. 

——Samuel S. Learnard, who died Dec.1, was 
the oldest marketman at historic Faneuil Hall 
Market, Boston. He:was born in Brighton, Mass., 
In 1815. He began the market businéss in Boston 
in 1836, taking the stand at 50 Faneuil Hall Mar- 
ket, which stand his firm has occupied ever 
since. Mr. Learnard was twenty-one years of 
age at the time, and the market had been estab- 
lished only ten years previously. His firm has 
thus occupied the same market stalls for sixty- 
seven years. Mr. Learnard filled numerous 
positions of trust, having been for many years 
president of the Rrighton Abattoir, a director of 
the Faneuil Hall National Bank, and interested 
in various enterprises having « connection with 
the market business. In addition to his exten- 
sive market interests, he formerly had a large 1n- 
terest in the shipping business of New England. 
He was at one time interested in between sixty 
and seventy vessels, most of them sailing out of 
Provincetown and Wellfleet and other Cape Cod 
towns, in the halcyon days of the fishing and 
whaling industries. 
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Apparently it didn’t occur to any of the 
recent Sunday card players in Chelsea to 
put in the plea that they thought it was 
still Friday or Saturday. 








The new ear that is reported to adorn the 
person of a wealthy Western mine owner 
was purchased from the previous wearer 
for $5000; it was no case of “lend me your 
ear.”’ 


Oh, many the heart that feels a responsive 
echo at the tidings that Prophet Dowie is 
very angry with his creditors! We have 
nearly all known some friend or relation 
who has experienced a like condition. 








Undoubtedly there are persons who would 
welcome the idea of shortening the baseball 
season, although many of them would prob- 
ably be quite as well satisfied if the daily 
papers shortened the amount of space de- 
voted to it. il 


Down in Waterville, Me., the .managers 
of the creameries seem to have hit. upon a 
new solution of business difficulties in their 
relations with the subsidiary milkmen—the 
better the cream, the better the pay; and it 
seems to be working very pleasantly into 
the bargain. es 


During the past week the Scots Chari- 
table Society has held its first fair in two 
hundred and forty-three years. Thisis cer- 
tainly a charitable record; but it leads one 
to imagine that the first affair must have 
been either an awful failure or a record- 
breaking success. 
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Do the members of the Watch and Ward 
Society take turn and turn about in dec d- 
ing upon what is objectionable in classic 
literature? Or does each member delve in- 
dustriously in a copy of the same suspect? 
The latter plan seems the fairest division of 
an onerous but not unexciting public duty. 


— 
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As usual, comments on the President’s 
message revealed a wide range of opinions; 
but it is seldom that the editorial tone of 
the country has seemed so much concerned 
over the “‘literary’’ aspect of the Chief 
Executive’s composition. Opinions differ 
on what he said, but there seems quite a bit 
of unanimity regarding the way he said it. 





We read with interest the statement of 
Dr. Robertson of Chicago concerning ** that 
foolish habit of bathing the body.’”? We 
should never bathe, it seems, nor should we 
ever take a ‘“‘dry”’ bath by rubbing our- 
selves with a towel. And then we find our- 
selves beginning to wonder about Professor 
Robertson. ice 


The tray of diamonds that a New York 
thief threw into the mud of Harlem the 
other day, just before he was captured, 
might easily suggest a fresh motif for a 
prize serial. Why shouldn’tan enterpris- 
ing newspaper throw away a few thousand 
dollars worth of diamonds and then set its 
readers hunting for them ? 








Among those moderns who are fully in 
sympathy with the laws enacted by our 
forefathers, it would probably be safe to 
count a certain man ‘who was sued for 
breach of promise the other day in Penn- 
sylvania. It seems that the gentleman had 
made his unhappy promise on a Sunday, 
and, as the judge pointed out, contracts on 
the Sabbath have no standing in Pennsyl- 
vania law. 


<i 


Boston has not yet heard much of the 
‘*International Society for Disseminating 
Information about Injuries Caused by 
Rats,”’ but the society is having a busy time 
in Sweden where the rat has made himself 
more than ordinarily a first-class nuisance. 
The younger generation have so enthusiasti- 
cally gone into killing the rodents for the 
bounty that has been placed upon them 
that rat hunting has become almost a thriv- 
ing infant industry. 
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Thoughtful observers everywhere will 
probably agree that the Illinois Manufact- 
urers’ Association, even in the privacy of 
a banguet, was not. altogether happy in 
cheering the suggestion that the ‘‘ closed 
shop”? may lead to scenes of bloodshed 
“that would surpass the French Revolu- 
tion.”” Itis this form of argument that in- 
creases popular sympathy for the other side, 
whichever side is foolish enough to make 
use of it. 


-— 
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Boston has had so little experience with 
the mental conditions that governed Zion 
City that its downfall is a matter of no 
great interest. Despite the opinion of the 
Chicago missionaries who now hover on 
the outskirts. of the Dowie stronghold, 
however, we can hardly imagine’ that the 
inhabitants are in a “receptive frame of 
mind’ toward fresh conversions. Those 
who stick will stick, and those who don’t 
stick are likely to share the feelings of the 
burnt child toward fire. 
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A careful observer long ago assured us 
that the multiplicity of health foods would 
sooner or later lead to insanity, and the first 
instance of this unhappy result is reported 
from Iowa, where a good citizen has actu- 
ally lost his mind in his effort to sample 
every new health food as fast as it is placed 
on the market. This does\not necessarily 
reflect upon the merits of the individual 
foods, but it may serve as a warning to 
those who too eagerly covet the delights of 
a perfect digestion. We have never heard 
of anybody who went insane from eating 
baked beans. 


a 
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**Courtships personally conducted ”’ ap- 
pears to be the motto that in theory, at least, 
adorns the portals of the Indiana orphanage 
conducted by Mrs. Julia E. Work. Hitherto, 
except in a few historic instances, female 
orphans have had to make their own way 
toward domesticity. But Mrs. Work pro- 
poses to select some pre-eminently bachelor 
Western town, to descend upon it with a 
batch of marriageable female orphans, and 
there to remain until they have been asked 
in marriage by a sufficient number of eligi- 
ble bachelors. To facilitate matters she 
proposes to buy the license and pay the 
parson for all young men whom she consid- 
ers satisfactory suitors,—a plan that indi- 
cates a rate war with Cupid himself. 


a 
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The board meeting in Athol, Mass., was 
an all-around success. Two ex-secretaries 
of the board were present, but they came to 
aid, not to criticise. The speakers turned 
out even better than the programme indi- 
cated, being men of substance and able to 
add much to the occasion in various ways. 
Attendance was good and the discussions 
better than usual. It is of interest to note 
in recent years the gain in the ability of 


and in some apparent confusion ‘as ‘to 
meaning now take in the scientific terms 
with ease, and often pass them back to the 
professors in the shape of keen question or 
argument. A critical but appreciative 
audience keeps the speakers at top notch, 
and the result is that an important farmers’ 
meeting nowadays is a very interesting 
affair. Secretary Ellsworth is far from 
having occasion to feel ashamed of the first 
meeting of the board under his management. 
It was a session excellent in every way. 





Poking up the fertilizer and chemical 
dealers was the somewhat risky recreation 
indulged in by two of New England’s bold 
agricultural professors at one of the recent 
meetings of the Massachusetts State Board. 
Dr. Wheeler insisted that someof the manu- 
facturers use a poor form of phosphate in 
their goods, while Professor Brooks declared 
there is a monopoly of phosphate slag meal 
by a Philadelphia: concern. Dr. Wheeler 
then said there was an unreasonable tariff 
tax on the slag meal kept on by the influence 
of the “‘ beneficent steel trust,” and finally 
Professor Brooks went one better by telling 
how to dodge this ‘tariff tax and offering to 
help the farmers import the slag material. 
Look out, Herr Professors, the ‘‘Gobblins 
ll get you!’’ Slag meal, by the way, isa 
waste product of foreign iron working 'fac- 
tories which accounts for the delicate .at- 
tention of the American steel combine. 
The substance is said to give very excellent 
results as a topdressing for grass, and it 
would be used more extensively by the fer- 
tilizer makers and by farmers were it not 
forthe tax. Farmers should see that the 
item is attended to by the law-makers. 


aa 


The Best Antiseptic of Worry. 

It is rather curious that in these days 
when all the world is preaching the sinful- 
ness of worry, the simple expedient of sub- 
stituting thought of pleasant things for ap- 
prehension of unpleasant ones has not been 
more generally expounded. For all along 
the ethical line the efficacy of crowding out 
rather than chopping off has now been es- 
tablished. The old-fashioned way of dwel- 
ling upon a sin to conquer it gave place long 
ago to the far more sensible method of dis- 
placing the sin by the substitution of a 
virtue. Yet we have many anti-worry s0- 
cieties to whom the simple idea of trusting 
instead of worrying has never once oc- 
curred. 

A striking illustration of the truth of 
what we are saying is furnished by a sym- 
posium on “* Peace on Earth Through the 
Banishment of Worry,’’ printed in the 
Christmas number of Good Housekeeping 
Half a dozen people of more or less promi- 
nence have given here their recipe for pre- 
scriptions for the cure of worry; only one 
or two have sent recipes for the concoction 
of trust. May Irwin very truly writes that 
‘* worrying is a habit, as much a habit as eat- 
ing and drinking. So many of our days,”’ she 
observes, ‘‘are spent in crossing vridges we 
never get to!’ Alice Hegan Rice sees 
cleazly that ‘* the chief cause of worry is in 





.. The work done at our home school is of a 





work 
of extending the canal, taking the place of 
much of the old-fashioned steam, which was 
used by the French to operate their cumber 
some machinery. It is thonght that two 
power stations, threeat the outside, would. 
be sufficient to supply currents to drive the 
dredges, shovels and drills, and run every 


rock and dirt train from sea to sea. The | | 


great mountain barrier can be. readily 
pierced by pneumatic drills, which the 
French engineers had not av their command, 
and the Chagres river can be made to run 
in harness, as it were, without disturbing 
the operation of the canal, which M. Burnau- 
Varilla believes should be a sea-level one, 
eventually, though locks may be used at 
first in the Panama waterway, as they are 
in other ship canals. He is of the opinion, 
however, that they should be built aftera 
fashion that will not prevent their speedy 
removal if necessary. . 

At all events, our canal building will not 
be pursued under the disadvantages under 
which . M: De; Lesseps labored, and we 
shall profit by his experiences and avoid the 
rocks'upon which he was wrecked without 
reaching ‘the honored old age which he 
hoped to. attain. He was among the many 
who fail; may we'be among the few who 
succeed, * ai : 

A Deserving School. 

The annual report for 190% of the Indus- 
trial School for Crippled and Deformed 
Children shows that this worthy institution 
is constantly extending its scope of useful- | 
ness and prospering in its good work of 
caring for God’s little ones who are not so 
fortunately situated, physically and pecun- 
iarily,as the majority ot their brothers and 
sisters in the great human family. It is 
pleasant to learn from this illustrated re- 
port, which, by the way, was set in type at 
the institution, that the industrial depart- 
ment is in an excellent condition, limited in 
its usefulness only by lack of space and 
funds. It is also gratifying to know through 
the same source that generous contributions 
during the past year will enable the. trus- 
tees to take almost immediate measures for 
the erection of a new building, for which 
plans have been drawn already. 

This should encourage the friends of the 
school to continue to give liberally to its 
support so that it may grow in time to ap- 
proach in excellence the Norwegian Indus- 
trial School for Cripples, which had a new 
building presented to it recently by the 
King and Queen of Sweden and Norway, 
who thus utilized the gift of money they re- 
ceived in honor of their fifty years reign 
from their faithful subjects. 





kind that entitles it to generous patronage, 
and the printing, sewing, cane-seating and 
basket divisjons there have given satisfac- 
tion to all who have tested their merits. 
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an absorbed in Idhood. . T: the 
out by him under the name “ Basil King,” began gered peer abroad _ as 4 
helped, as no — single Sines Proper of Carlyle’s profound remark that it is of 
Nght tho Korrpr sod the degeneration tha | armas importance that we vittenliy s08 
come from a lax regard for the sacredness of we give others to read. ‘“ Everywhere,” 
marriage vows. j aid the sages of Chelsea, “books, like 
“ human souls, are actually divided into what 
Rescue Work for Animals. we may call sheep and goats. The latter 
It is a proof that human sentiment is tak- | are to be put inexorably on the left of the 
ing a more practical form when we find the | judgment as tending every goat of them 
people doing instead of talking. It is an | whither we know. Such books should be 
easy a to Bi pinata ras = avoided, and, if possible, ignored by all sane 
so easy to put —p an 6 out | creatures.” 
the wherewithal to lessen the suffering of | The upshot of the matter was that intelli- 
the “ poor fellow.” The growth of the An- | gent selection began to dictate the purchase 
imal Rescue League, 51 Carver street, Bos-| of new Sunday-school books. Publishers 
ton;.which ' was started five years ago and | could no longer send anything they liked to 
‘incorporated as soon as started, has been | an out-of-the-way Sunday-school library, 
a happy Illustration of practical work for | for even in the most remote places there 
dre snd ten mars and hs memberoip| mended good aatae. Th prosnt pa 
an n members an mem manded g terature. The present press- 
list now numbers about two thousand names. | ing problem is not how to keep poor things 
_ The work of the league is more than local. | out, but how toget the really good things on 
The agents go from ten to twenty miles | the library shelves and thence into the 
outside the city for emergency cases, when | hands of readers. Robert Collyer, on being 
the suffering of one or several animals is | asked to what he attributed his simplicity 
Cl 1 plone peal Og peg ro dg peg 
ht ~ Lowe e s I read in my 
country by means of its yearly report, writ- childhood,--Shaxspere, *Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ten by the president, and its monthly maga- | regs,’ the Bible and Goldsmith.” Yet few 
zine, Our Fourfooted Friends. Visitors | Sunday-school libraries can show on their 
come from distant States, and seeing the | shelves the works of the first and last mem- 
— a. way in neg the — bers of this noble quartette, and any move- 
an are ca ‘or, go away determin ment to put them there is deprecated by the 
to start a similar enterprise in their own | majority of church publishers. A literary 
o—, Several such have already been | renaissance is what is needed today. Those 
started. who choose Sunday-schvol books must hark 
Sg ge peoegg epg ee Oo le peer om 
m . and they must also cast aside sec 
were taken directly from the hands of their pasts 
tormenters. Many were starving and dis-| [et us look a bit close and see how far our 
come = = im Rare i cnaeiine are rales to mete wean daty . 
Pppy land, w w is matter. Those who are in charge 0 
animal lovers were it destitute of these| Unitarian Sunday-schools hold that any 
— ae or ea of nga book which is good enough for home _ is 
considerable number were placed in good enough to deserve a place in the Sun- 
homes, and the president can show many | day-school library. A story of strictly de- 
letters from grateful men, women and chil-| nominational bias is never approved, and 
pray = hag a po only uphfting or instructive books of gen- 
op pe given them. in cities} eral incerest get on the ‘* white list’? which 
where no such refuge exists the fate of the records each year’s gleanings from the pro- 
deserted or lost dog or cat as it wanders | quctions of all juvenile publishers. A com- 
bewildered, cold, hungry on the streets | mission of ladies examines these books, and 
until it becomes too weak to wander longer | jn two hundred read, only seventy-five per- 
and is picked up in an almost dying condi- haps are approved. 
oo = pen bad oe seg — by cruel From these figures it will be seen that 
Th = wo re i “ tyr Tee ed only a little over one-third of the books sub- 
OD ERG Ge HS Coes Paes mitted receives the endorsement of the 





The schoolhouse, at 424 Newbury street, is 
opened to visitors between half-past one and 
four in the afternoon on all working days, 
and is worthy of inspection by the philan- 
thropically inclined. 


taking things too seriously. We ought to 
realize that the mountains of today often 
become the ant-hills of tomorrow. Fre- 
quently if we postpone a worry for a day 
or two it will fail to keep its appointment. 
I once knew a woman who never possessed 
real serenity of mind until a great sorrow 
came into her life, then she said: ‘I never} Ahighly interesting investigation of the 
knew until now what real trouble meant; | pumber of marriages which grow out of the 
it has thrown all the sham worries and | co-educational system at Boston University, 
make-believe unhappinesses into the back- | has just been carried through by the Boston 
ground.’’’ Bishop Spalding advises that | Globe, with the result that the Methodist 
those addicted to worry “ cease thinking of | College on Ashburton place is shown to be 
self and learn to bear bravely the ills from | very barren soil indeed for the seed-sowing 
which no mortal can escape.”’ But he fails | of romance. Only twenty-one marriages 
to tell his readers, as do the others, how | have resulted in thirty years between girls 
this may be done. and men studying at this college! 

Only one of the contributors to the dis-| These figures utterly disprove, of course, 
cussion recommends the true way of ban- | the popular notion that co-educational insti- 
ishing worry,—by substituting other and | tutions are of necessity places where young 
pleasanter things. It is easy to tell people | men and young women meet in such a way 
to cultivate trust, and this is better done in | that untimely marriages result. During the 





Boston University and Romance. 
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Books That Tell Sweet Lies. 
The recent raid in Boston of booksellers 


~! by which no library is overloaded with 


po ey lee by Ah — hoe examining committee. This promises very 
come to the Animal Rescue League 
pressed great thankfulness that there is 
such a refuge in the city where so great a 
need exists for it. Women, and even men, 
have come to its ever-open doors with tears 
rolling down their cheeks, compelled by 
some unhappy circumstance to give up a 
dearly loved pet. So the tragedies of man 
and his four-footed friends intermingle, and 
so they will mingle until men learn the les- 
son so simple, yet so difficult to teach, that 
civilization and Christianity shall only be 
completed when the law of kindness is made 
the law of life; that cruelty is barbarism and 
that as Ruskin said, ‘‘ He who is not actively 
kind is cruel.’’ 


well for the old favorites, and the principle 


works of merely ephemeral interest might 
with profit be copied in the other denomina- 
tions. There is a constantly increasing de- 
mand in Sunday-school libraries today for 
books of local historical interest, a phase 
which is easily traceable to the broader 
knowledge of American history dissemi- 
nated by the various enterprises which have 
originated in our patriotic societies. From 
almost all the libraries, we learn, there 
comes a steady call for bright ,and well- 
written stories into which somethreads of 
historical interest have been unobtrusively 
woven. Whether this constant “‘ making a 
story about’’ things we used to learn as 
facts is goud for the develuping child mind 
isa pedagogical question which it is not now 
in order to discuss. Just how far it is wel 


having on hand Boccaccio’s *‘ Decameron’’| to apply kindergarten principles to the 
has given rise, as it well might, to some | mind of youth has never been absolutely 


the Bible than any modern writer can do it. | thirty years that the university has been in 
But in every-day life we have to use every- 
day means of reaching high ground. Oc- 
tave Thanet’s way is sensible and excellent: 
Think of something else. ‘**If one cannot 
escape by remembering pleasures past or 
planning better things to come, if the 
thought of those one loves best is not po- 
tent enough,—one can repeat poetry. The 
commonplace is not thrilling, but it is gen- 
erally sane.”” And sanity, as this clever 
woman wisely says, is the best antiseptic of 
worry. ade 
The Course of the Canal. 


The Panama Canal seems to be des- 
tined to become & reality with less diffi- 
culty than was at first supposed, and, in- 
deed, in its building everything seems to 
come the United States way. The ratifica- 
tion of the pending treaty with the new 
republic of Panama seems to be almost as- 
sured, and now that Colombia is out of the 
way, with her. extortionate demands, we 
may look for a comparatively speedy be- 
ginning on the work of digging the water- 
way that is to make islands of the two 
Americas and really unite the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans, thus bringing the whole 
world closer together even than it is now. 

The minister to this country from Pan- 
ama, M. Philippe Burnau-Varilla, is un- 
usually well informed concerning the route 
of the canal, fo: he was an engineer under 
De Lesseps, when that unfortunate gentle- 
man was devoting his energies to the ex- 
cavations for the French canal, through 
which we will now benefit more or less. 
Therefore, when we call attention to. M. 
Burnau-Varilla’s statements concerning the 
completion of the canal, it will be under- 
stood that we do not put forward the ideas 
of any mere tyro in canal construction. 
This gentleman suys in an article in the 
Independent that the climate of the 
Isthmus is not so unfavorable as 
many suppose to the carrying out of the 
canal plans, for the absence of frost will 
make excavation easy, and the heat will 
harden and pack the clay along the banks 
of the waterway fora considerable part of 
the way. He, too, finds in the Chagres 
river an oppo rtune course that will save 
dredging by driving the sand and other sedi- 
ment into the sea. The great rock barrier 
to the progress of the canal building he 
speaks of as follows: ‘“‘ During my connec- 
tion with the original Panama Company I 
had excellent opportunities to examine the 
topography of the entire route aud to study 
the natural formation. Then the Calebra Cut, 
as itis popularly termed, appeared to bea 
far greater problem than now, partly for the 
reason that the development of apparatus 
suicable for removing this enormous quan- 
tity of material was far behind what it is 
today. . . Itis not composed of such 
an extent of solid rock as has been believed. 
In fact, if it were more compact, its re- 
moval might be attended with less expense 
and less danger, for through the action of 
the elements the hill or mountain has been 
80 loosened that masses of it crumbled into 
particles at the application of a compara- 





existence, fone thousand young men and| Very informing papers on what is meant | determined. The Methodist publishers «1 
young women have been graduated. But | by good books and bad. In the course of | Sunday-school library books frankly adm‘ 
nine hundred and ‘fifty-eight of them have | one of these, Sam Walter Foss, who is a/ that with them the library business is ‘* nut 
gone on their separate ways to fame and librarian as well as an author, said several | what it used to be.”’ 

fortune,—and probably to matrimony. The | highly suggestive things about the qualities 1n the last few years they have noted a 
men say that the students do not cultivate | that make books of value,—and the ab-| gecided falling off in the demand for their 
the young women because they are some- | Sence of which renders a book worthless if | hooks, but this they attribute to hard times 
what jealous of the fashion in which the | ot bad. “A bad book,” writes Mr. Foss, | and to the increase in town libraries rather 
girls monopolize society honors. The girls | “* is & good book that you have outgrown, or | than to any lack of enterprise on their 
say that constant contact in the class-ruom |® g00d book to which you have not yet! part. They say that they have accepted 
with their men fellow students eliminates | town ap. Books that tell the truth, even | the changed conditions and supply “ even 
of necessity their romance possibilities. The | if they tell dirty truth, are not often bad | novels when these are demanded.”’ Their 





Dean says that though he would not declare | books; books that lie, even if they tell very 
that familiarity breeds contempt on both | sweet lies, are usually bad. Goody-good 
sides, he believes that for students to see | books are always bad.” Which iast sen- 
each other every day is not in the least | tence impels us to talk somewhat of those 





greatest traffic is, however, in the b:ight, 
well-written historical story and_ their 
greatest difficulty in getting hold of the 
right kind of books for children just learn- 


conducive to matrimony. very pernicious volumes known in our child-| ing to read. 6 ” 

The greatest light on the subject came, | hood days as Sunday-school stories. there gg lh ge Ag ie yes 
however, from a professor who shall be}; The manner of the rise and fall of the] Methodist circles, and poetry they explain 
nameless. His explanation that the class- | ‘‘ goody-good ” book is not without interest. | to be “ quite outside our line.” Of biog 
room removes that mystery which is, after | The thing was built to supply the need raphy, these jpublishers approve, though 
all, the prime factor in bringing young men | Sunday-schools created. The loan of books they reluctantly admit that the children do 
and young women together, seems a very | induced children to attend the Bible instruc- | not endorse their interest in “lives of 
saneone. “There is an old saying,” this | tions which Robert Raikes inaugurated in | great men.” Probably this is because the 
gentleman remarked, “that if you want to | London, and since it was conceived to be a | “ Lives ” they supply are dead. The Con- 
cure a love-sick couple, there is no better | duty to employ every possible opportunity gregational publishers are, perhaps, as in- 
way than. making them eat three meals a | of pressing home to the children the all-im- telligently alive to the needs and opportu- 
day together for several succeeding weeks.” | portant question of soul-saving, the ‘“‘ good ’’ | nities of the modern Sunday-school library 
Which may be slander, cynicism or sense, | book, with its conscience-tortured-prig of a/ as are any of their clients. They recom- 
according to one’s point of view. Several| heroine and its boy-who-wouldn’t-play- |} mend to purchasers standard works in both 
hopeful things, however, occur to us as a | leap-frog of a hero, came prolifically to the| poetry and prose, and the best things in 





result of this investigation. ‘| rescue of the institution in which it lived 
That Boston University turns out strong, | and moved and had its being. It was not 
self-reliant young men and high-minded, | until twelve years ago that anybody 
purposeful girls is well known. Doubtless | thought of protesting at the stuff. Then 
it is wisely ordered that these qualities be|there broke out in certain quiet little 
disseminated instead of massed. And cer-| towns, where there could be no appeal 
tainly it is greatly tu the credit of the insti- | from the mental pabulum the church insti- 
tution on Beacon Hill that it has none of | tutions supplied, a rather fierce revolt 
the many sillinesses seemingly inseparable | against the old-style of Sunday-school 
from some co-educational institutions of the | library. To those of us who lived in 
West. cities the question was not a vital one, but 
the inhabitants of small places who, year 
Rhode Island’s Example. after year, saw good money expended by 
The littlest State in the country has set us | Parish committees upon books which were 
all a good example by taking definite action | in no sense literature, began to ask why 
with the hope of lessening the divorce evil. | Works of conceded merit should be rigidly 
Representative clergymen of Rhode Island, | @xcluded from Sanday-school libraries and 
after trying for years to have the State di- | comparatively worthless wares eagerly pur- 
vorce laws amended without success (though | Chased for the same collections. 
prospects seem brighter at present than they} Standard authors, for instance, were 
have in a long time), have entered into an | frankly ignored in these old-fashioned Sun- 
agreement regarding the matter of marrying | day-school libraries, while books as dis- 
divorced persons. Evidently recent shock- | tinctly ‘‘ biblia-a-biblia,”’ to use Lamb’s 
ing occurrences at Newport (defined, it will | phrase, as church calendars and directories 
be remembered, by Mr. Dooley as “the | to heaven were constantly being added to 
place where a man meets ’is woife that wuz | thedust-breeding piles on the shelves. What 
and inthrojooces her to ’is woife that is to | was needed, theintelligent church folk grad- 
be,—in case she can break away from her | ually came to feel, was more literatre and 
husband that oughtn’t to ’ve been ’’),—have | less “library.” At the same time the 
served to give a fillip to clerical consciences. | country reader who lacked the resources of 
At any rate, two hnndred out of three | the public library was beginning to call for 
hundred and fifty clergymen in the State | Thackeray, Hawthorne, Victor Hugo, 
have now agreed to make it as diffivtiit as | Holmes, Mrs. Stowe, and the many others 
possible for guilty, divorced persons to re-| who occupy the peaks‘of literature, for 
enter the relationship of marriage, and to | works of real merit, ‘‘ books that reach the 
treat all questions of marriage and divorce | hidden places of the heart, stir nobler 
in such a way as to advance interdenomina- | emotions, exalt ideals of human character, 
tional comity. Of the number signing the | inepire heroism, deepen charity, give new 
agreement, sixty-three ministers will refuse | dignity to duty and open new relations be- 
to marry a person of another denomination | tween the divine and the human.” 
than their own who, having been diverced,| Even poetry was in some cases demanded, 
could not ' te the Milton and Tennyson, if not Shel- 
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tively small force.’’ M. Burnau-Varilla 


again according Shakspere, 
ecclesiastical laws of that denomination; ley, Byron and Keats. Bright girls who had | zona and New Mexico, covering 820,000 


current fiction are likewise on their lists. 
Universalist publishers send out almost 
anything which is called for by the libra- 
Ties, but admit that poetry is a commodity 
in which they deal little. Roman Catho- 
lics are beautifully consistent. If their 
books have any religious references, they 
must, of course, point to the “‘ one and only 
church.”” Apart from this, any good lit- 
erature is acceptable. Consequently, one 
finds ‘** Robinson Crusoe”’ and several of 
Dickens’ books in every well-stocked$Cath- 
olic library. 

At this stage it may occur to our readers 
to remark that, justas the ‘ goody-good ” 
books began to pass a dozen years ago, 
Sunday-school libraries are themselves now 
things of the past. But this is not true. 
There are flourishing denominational pub- 
lishers all over the country, and they draw 
their incomes from Sunday-school libraries 
—and from their possible supplanters (some- 
time) the Carnegie-gifts-of-the-town. There 
is, therefore, just as much need today as 
there has ever been for Mr. Foss’ incisive 
advice to avoid, as one would rank poison, 
a that are bad because they tell sweet 

es. 
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-A popular misapprehension exists as to 
the volume of the live stock industry of the 
West. People are apt to regard the so- 
called live stock States—Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Nevada and other Western 
States as furnishing the bulk of our beef 
supply. “This is an erroneous supposi- 
tion,” said Senator Paris Gibson of Mon- 
tana, in discussing with your correspond- 
ent the relative importance of range lands 
and cultivated lands. The last census 

show that Montana, Wyoming, 
Washington, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Ari- 
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Legends 
New England 


By Katharine M. Abbott. 


8vo. With 186 illustrations and a |: 
Map. $3.50 net. (Carriage, 25 cents 

*Full, rich and racy. Reflects creat 
credit on the author. The illustration. joa; 
evidence of splendid work.”—/;;;,),,., 
Gazette. 7 


Little French Masterpieces 
Each volume contains the best ani must 
representative stories of a single auth.; 
6 vols. 16mo. Cloth, each, $1.00. | jn, 
leather, eaeh, $1.25. P 


I. Merimee, III. Gautier. Vv. Maupassant 
{I. Flaubert. IV. Daudet. VI. Balzac 


“A capital idea admirably carried out. 
The authors represented are the finest flow- 
ers of this development of French |itera. 
ture.”"—The Outlook. 


Little Journeys New Series 

By ELBERT HUBBARD. 

Illustrations in Photogravure. 2 Js 

8vo. Each, $2.50. 

1.--To the Homes of English Authors 
11.--To the Homes of Great Musicians 
Mr. Huspparp’s “ Little Journeys ” appea| 

to a large circle of readers, and there js 

certain to be a warm welcome for these 

two new volumes. 
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Romance of the Bourbon Chateaux 
By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY, author of 
**Romance of the Feudal Chateaux,” 
— of the Renaissance Chateaux,” 


8vo. With colored frontispiece, 47 photo- 
gravure and other illusirations. Net, &:3.10. 
(By mail. $3.25. ) 

“*A delightful blending of history. art 
and romance. Many of the stories are thrill. 
ing, none the less exciting because they 
belong to history.”’—The Dial. ‘ 


Rome and the Renaissance 
The Pontificate of Julius II. 
By JuLIAN KLaAczko. 

Translated by John Dennie, author of 
“Rome of Today and Yesterday,’ etc. 
8vo. With 52 full-page illustrations. 

Net, $3.50. (Postage, 25 cts.) 

The Italian Renaissance—at its most vic- 
torious period and upon its most appropri- 
ate stage. 


Literary New York 

Its Landmarks and its Associations. By 

CHARLES HEMSTREET. 

12mo. 60 illustrations. Net, 81.75. 

A delightful potpourri of tradition 
and illustration concerning the literary 
centres of New York and of the figures 
which made them famous. 
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By MYRTLE REED, author of *‘ Lavender 
and Old Lace,”’ etc. 12mo. With frontis- 
piece. Net, $1.20. (By mail $1.35.) 

‘An astonishingly vigorous story.’”’—Si. 
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‘© An absorbing tale of masterly merit.’’— 
Boston Herald. : 
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square miles, had only 4,869,509 head of 
cattle, whereas the single State of Iowa, 
with only one-fif‘eenth of that area, had 
5,367,630 cattle. Much of the range land in 
i sna ural state will support not over one 
steer to every twenty or twenty-five acres, 
while if the same land is cultivated and 
planted to alfalfa a single acre will supp rt 
a steer.’’ 

The Horse Book of the Department of 
Agriculture, which is geierally considered 
a careful and valuable discussion of the 
various horse diseases and treatments, has 
been issued, but «' e department itself has 
none tor distribution Senators and mem- 
bers of Congress, however, have some «f 
these buoks and can supply them to their 
constituents. ‘The volume contains seme 
six hundred pages and tifty odd iliustra- 
tions, several of them colored. 


ps 





Put theewe that does not own her own 
lamb in the pen with her lamb, and usual!s 
in two or three days she will own it. Sup- 
pose she doesn’t? The reason is usually 
lack of milk. Iu afew days she will come 
to her milk and own her lamb.—R. E. hob 
erts, Corlis, Wis. 





s 
Water Lifting. 
We have but to know your needs to give y""!! 
ighest service in 


PUMPS. 


Hand, Power and Steam. 
All kinds fer all (including Spray Pumps 
with pipe and hose connections, and power! 
adapted, if desired. Let us suggest and estima’ 
for you on anything that pertains to water raisinx 


Free. 
Charles 5. Jager Co, 174 Righ $t.,Boston,Mass. 



















Medium Yorkshire Pigs 


For Store and Breeding Purposes 
For sale by 


W. W. RAWSON, 
ARLINGTON, MASS, 
12 Faneuil Hall Sa., Boston and Newton, N. 





WANT TEn 
and you want Money. There is 2 w*' 
to get both by using our late improv" 


Well Machinery—the most profita)! 
business for men of moderate meats. 





Address for catalogue 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, oH 
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> the week ending Dec. 16, 1903. 


and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 















rrices om Nertherm Cattle. 
_per hundred pounds on total weight of 
vlow and meat, extra, $6.90@6.75; first 
$5.50@5.75; second quality, $4.50@5.25; 
; vality , $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
) some of the poorest bulls, etc., 
Western steers, $3.55@6.05. 
Farrow cows, $15@25; fancy milch cows, 
mileh cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15; 
w-olds, $15@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. 
si rer—Per pound, live weight, 2@3c; extra, 
sheep and lambs per cwt. in lots, $2.50 














a ! Hoas—Per pound, Western, 4}@4}c, live 








ounury dressed hogs, 53@5jc. 
V Ee vL CALVES—3@64C P fb. 
.:s —Brighton—64@7c P th; country lots, 6@ 


¢ SKINS—13¢ P tb; dairy skins, 40@60c, 
3@33c P Ib; country tots 















Tic .ow—Brighton, 




















BRONZE TURKEY COCK. 


M D He It & Soe 14 





the week 2198 head, that includes the export cat- 
tle yarded here. The tone of the market for beef 
cattle is very much the same as last week, only 
the range is wider, as there were some Western 
cattle for the Christmas trade. 
8 cows, av. 950 tbs, at 23c; 4 slim cows, 840 tbs, at 
$1.40. A. Wheeler sold 2 slim cows, 800 ths, at 
$1.40; 1 cow, 850 Ib3, at 2c; 1, of 790 ths, at 2ic; 2, of 
1000 ibs, at 2c. C. D. Lewis solid 4 cows, 1100 ibs, 
at 2ic. J. P. Day, 7 slim cattle, of 800 tbs, at $1.40; 
1 bull, 1280 ths, at 3c; 2 bulls, 1700 ths, at 23c. W. 
O. Cook had on the market a pair of seven-year- 
old Holstein cattle that weighed at the market 
4790 tbs. These cattle took four premiums at 
fairs this season. W. F. Wallace sold 14 cows 
from $1.40 to 3}c. 
Milch Cews and Spriugers. 

The estimated arrivals include some 400 head 
for disposal; just a fair number to be disposed of 
The quality could be improved. Quite a number 
could not be sold at over $35@40, and some would 
not bring over $25@30. Demand not active. The 
Libby Company sold cows at $60, $55, $50, down 
to $30, all on commission. J. 8. Henry sold 2 
nice cows at $55@58; 1 at $60; 5 cows at $45. 


Bpehrocme, native, ? b 
he doz 


S. E. Wench sold 





New Hampshire. 
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Mack einen Red P bbi. 


AUN ED & Wool hella ei at 


bbl. 
Malden Blush, ? bbl. 
Baldwin, No. i, P bb 


bbl 2 
ot g No. 2,9 bbil.1 
Common mixe?, P bbi............ 
Red Varieties, ® bush. box 
Green cook’g le ? bush. box. 


At Brighteom 1596 2800 
AtN EDM & Weel 


Ce. 
Gordon & Iron- 
ides 


or 


At Watertown. 


S Reed 
p ‘weesietoters 





Pi polne, fair gg choice... 


At Watertown. Pound 8 
Apples, e bulk P Dbl 


Morris west Co in 
Brown, Snell & 
0 60 


NH Woodward 5 Brown, Snell &  _| Dice cows at $55@58; 1 at $60; 5cowsat$45. =| cranberriesa— 8 = 


Whatever offered found sale at prices that com- 
pared favorably with last week. Several lots 
were sold at Gic, a few at €3c; 35 calves by J. P. 
Day, of 115 tbs, at 6c. J.S. Henry sold calves 
from 3}@6}c. W. F. Wallace, 75 calves, of 135 


At Watertewn. 


At N EDM& Weel J A Hathaway 733 


Jamada. 
AthRD A & Weel)... ie ame as ie ee cc, ce ce OR ite. own eS ke ccd 
Ce i  ~— | FROM vg@ozc. W. P. Wallace, (0 Calves, OF 100/ Common, P bu........-......-..-- ----- 


Wides and Pelta. 


Steers and cows, all weights 
Hides, south, light _— salted 
wy E. 


Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday —The market for milch cows is up 
tothe average, where t! e good cows were con- 
cerned, and there are fair disposals. Common to 
fair cows are a little slow of sale. 
A moderate sale for beef cows 
Some valuable Christmas cattle 
changed hands; some way up in quality; best 
from Maine were sold at 6ic by Farmington Live 
The Libby Company sold 1 
choice cow, $65; 2 at $50 each, down to $35. M. 
G. Flanders sold 43 milch cows from $25@65. J. 
S. Henry sold cows at $60, $55, $52, $50, down to 
$37. O. H. Forbush sold 7 cows and bulls, 820@ 
1910 ths, at 2@2}c. W. Cullen, 15 choice cows, $60; 
10 at $50, down to $38@45. A. D. Kilby sold a lot 
of three cows for $200, quite fancy. 


Massachusetts. 
At Watertewn. 


weer ee ce cece cc cesccccce 


‘| 
Calfskins, 5 to: 12 tbs each 
over weight. each 
Deacon and dairy skins 


Dried Apples. 


Evaporated, choice 
Evaporated, fair to prime 
Sun-dried, as to quality 





Expert Trafiic. 

The shipments of the week amounted to 2578 
cattle, 3587 sheep and 10 horses. 
marketisina little ibetter shape than a week 
ago, best cattle selling at 12} down to llc, d. w.’ 
It is probable that shipments 
will be lighter during the winter months, and 
firmer prices effected. Sheep are quoted at 10} 
a\ije, d. w., and lambs at 13c. 

Shipments and destinations: 
vonian, for Liverpool, 350 cattle, 809 sheep ‘by 
Swift & Co.; 200 cattle by Morris Beef Company; 
601 sneep by Gordon & Ironsides; 160 by W. H. 
Reed; 292 by W. H. Price; 1¢ horses by E. Snow. 
On steamer Pomenarian, for Glasgow, 254 cattle 
On steamer Michigan, for Liver- 
, 250 cattle by Morris Beef Company; 470 do. 
. A. Hathaway; 1159 sheep by Gordon & 
On steamer Philadelphian, for Lon- 
, 327 cattle by Morris Beef Company; 
i » 250 sheep by Gordon & Iron. 
sides; 316 do. by A. Goldie. On steamer Cale- 
, for Manchester, 527 cattle by different 


Stock Company. 


wee ree ccce cece cccs 


Timothy, - pe. Sewn, good to prime. : 


Qo ? 50 tb sac 
ay td sauteed, P tb 


wee cee wee ee ccee see coos cons 


On steamer De- 


None on sale and no demand. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
Whelesale Prices. 
Peultry, Fresh Killed. 


Northern and Eastern— 
Turkeys, yong ras: yoo 5 sa a 





fai 
Chickens, ene a, 
Bucks. 34 to 4 Ibs, to p 


wee cee e ccc e ce en coc eweccccceces 


one wibaice hand-picked 
Mediums. screened 
Mediums, foreign 
Lellow eyes, extra.. 
Yellow zoe second 
Red Kidne 
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Horse Business. 


The market during the past week was not satis- 
The trade was certainly 
slow, with no speculative movement. The market 
isexpected to be slow until after the holidays 
r. At Welch & Hall Company’s sale stable 
were sold a good number of second-hand horses 
at $504150; some Western horses, of 1100@1500 
225; 1 pair at $500; several pairs at 
At Myer Abrams & Co.’s sale stable 
were 2 express carloads; a medium trade. Good 
horses at steady prices, $i100@225. They had in 
horses weighing from 1100@1700 tbs. 
Colman Son’s sale stable it was a fair week, but 
nothing alarming; a good sale on Tuesday, at 
$1504@250, but the rest of the week sales were 
. A light call prevailed at H. S. Harris 
Son's sale stable, at $100@225. 
Union Yards, Watertown. 

Tuesday—A good run of cattle arrived for the 
week’s supply. Western stock came in freely, 
with no special change in best grades, and noim- 
provement on common kinds of cattle. The mar- 
H. F. Whitney sold 2 bulls, 
Of 2200 ths, at 3@3he; 1 cow, 1090 Ibs, 3c; 1 cow, 940 
ths, at 2he; 3 slim cows, 2680 ths, at 1kc. 
French sold 15 canners, 750 tbs, at $1.40. J. A. 
Hathaway, for home trade, 30 steers, of 1600 tbs, 
C5 35.d0., Of 1550 ths, at 5c, and at 43@5c. 






factory to dealers. 
Bay and Straw. 


Hay, Mp. 4. spot 








Chickens, choice, large 


clover,mixed, P ton.. 
Rodan so nceencdendal ; 


Fowls, _ to choice 


sae t ence en ee cere cecee ereeee Straw, prime rye 
Receipts Dec. 15, were 2389 packages. Receipts 
for the week have been about one-third larger 
than for the corresponding week of last year. 
Liye Peultry. 


ee twee cee c esc eceeecocce 
wen ce cw ceccwcccccccccs 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
Fleur.—The — is i but quiet. 





Spring, clear and pa 
inter patents, $4 40< 

Winter, clear and straight, "$3 s0@4 ... 

Cern Meal.—$i 05a1 07 Pp bag, 

240 P bbl; granulated, $2 8023 i5 p vol 
Graham Flear.—Quoted at $3 15@4 00 ® bbi. 
Oat Meal.—Strong at 3505@530 P bbl. for 

rolled and $5 55@5 90 for cut and ground. 

15 .—The market 1s strong at $3 15@ 


NoTr—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 Ib. "7 only. 


N: H. assorted sizes.........-..-- 


eerahere N. Y. * large tubs 
Western, large ash tubs.........----.--- “os 
Western, asst. spruce tubs 
Creamery, northern firsts 
Creamery, western firsts 
Creamery, seconds......-..- 


Ket not at all active. 
Cerm.—Demand light. 


No. 2, yellow, spot, 66}c. 

No. 3, ” yellow, 56c. 

@Oats.—Demand quiet, peloee unchanged. 
Clipped, fancy, spot, 7 @49¢ 


white. 
No. 3 clipped, ’ white, ibis. 
Millfeed.—Tendency strung. 
Winter wheat bran, sacks, $19 75.@20 00. 
pace ward wheat middlin; 
Mag — sacks, $19 00@19 25 


20 75Q,22 00. 
Cottonseed ‘meal for shipment, $26 25. 


Barley. Spans barley, 52@54c. 
Bye.—fic P bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 


. Y.and V¢t. firsts... 
. and Vt. seconds 





Not a large supply, and prices remain steady, 
With choice cows, $50@70; extra cows, $40@48; 
Common Cows, $25@38. 


xes— 
Extra northern creamery 


jor ¢ib prints. ---2.2... , backs, $19 50@24 00. 
Extra northern creamer 
Firsts, northern creamery .-.-...-.-------- 
Extra northern dairy 


\o change in price from last week, with West- 
n live at 44@43c, and local hogs at 53@5ic, d. w. 
Sheep Heuses. 

Not much activity was in the trade and a good 
ihany were exported out ofthe country. For old 
‘Pp no change; $1.80@4.30. The change on 
abs shows 15e p t00 ths higher on best grades 
‘Ue } 100 ths lower on slim lambs. The range 


New York twins, extra, P tb ..- 
New York twins, firsts, P tb.. 
New York twins, seconds, P 
Vermont twins, extra 
Vermont twins, firsts... 
Vermont twins, seconds. 
Wisconsin twins, extra, P tb 
Wisconsin twins, firsts, P tb 










Movement is fairly steady; supply not heavy 
“ic what arrive are wanted by butchers at 
» that compare favorably with last week’s 

Sales were at 5}c, 53c, 6@6}c. Slim calves, 


Nearby and Cape fancy, # doz 
Eastern _— fresh 


Me., Vt.and “N - H. firsts 
Vt. and N. H. fair to good 
York State firsts 
Western average 
Western, poor to fair 
Western dirties 
Refrigerator stock 


Pulled wools, scoured 
hai 





Live Peultry. 
‘ty thousand pounds comprise the week’s 
A little better feeling prevails. Fowls 
*, Some very poor chickens sell 
‘ange 10}@12¢; cocks at 8@9ec. 


TSLEPHONES.—W. EK. 0. ‘Keen County, Me.: 
It is understood that the Telepone Company will 
put up branch lines provided :they are promised 
at least two subscribers tothe mile at the start. 
The rental is $10 a year. Ifthe farmers put up 
their own poles and wires to connect with the 
main lines, the rental is $3.a year. 

QUARTER CRACK.—H. 
County, R.1I.: Quarter crack, as a rule, is due 
to an improperly fitted shoe and a brittle condi- 
tion of the foot. Curecan only be effected by 
shoeing so as to take a large share of the bear- 
ing from the cracked quarter. 
with a thick shell a plate can be put on ora 
horse shoe nail put through the shell so as to 
hold the crack from working. In weak-shelled 
feet it cannot be done. Rasping tbin each side 
of the crack can be practiced with advantage on 
some feet, and not on others. 
treatment is to prepare a foot tub or trough and 
soak the feet for an hour twice weekly in warm 
water, and every second day use about the cor- 
onet a little of hoof oil, which, with proper shoe- 
ing, will cause the shell in a few months to grow 
down rapidly and tough enough so that it will 
not crack. The oil is made by mixing together 
two ounces of oil of turpentine, three ounces of. 
olive oil and one ounce of glycerin. 

O1L CAKE.—W. T. T., Newport, Vt.: The 
sample you sent seems rather low grade. A 
simple generat test is to throw a few handfuls, of 
the ground article into. boilirg water and let it 





Droves of Veal Calves. 
ne— M. D. Holt & Son, 40; Farmington Live 
‘ Company, 60; A. D. Kilby, 20; The Libby 
y, 30; H. M. Lowe, 40; J. M. Philbrook, 
‘™pson & Hanson, 50; J. N. Richardson, 


Houlton Hebrons, PY bu 
Houlton Green Mountains, # bu 
Native —_— — Hebrons, eon bbl 


Pe bd 
Vineland, stable head, P Y bi 
Green Vegetables. 


*w Hampshire—W. F. Wallace, 
: '\t,15; T. Shay, 20; E. F. Adden, 30; A. H. 
"ie. ‘on & Co., 60; Frank Wood, 54. 

rmout—R. E. French, 50; Fred Savage, 40; 
é ll liamson, bode H. Woodward, 15; B. H. 










eon wee wero escosse 


‘husetts—J. 8. Henry, 82; O. H. Forbush, P box 
native, ¢ ee. # doz 


- Bardwell, 29; R. Connors, 45; H. A. 
re ha. Scattering, 150; W. W. Mills, 17; J. 


oe 
toes, Rethouse, ? b. 


New Certeadlll N. Smith, 30. tino Be, 
Cuions, choice, yellow, P bbl 


Pn Tuesday and Wednesday. 


yards: 2198 cattle, 3070 sheep, 27,307 
* calves, 100 horses. 


From West, 1596 
Maine, 232 cattle, 
" hog, 271 calves. New Hampshire, 90 
Vermont, 10 cattle, 1 
Massachusetts, 245 cattle, 305 
New York, 25 cattle, 30 calves. 


» 25 bree, 14 calves. 
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J. L. NASON & CO. 
The Old Reliable Farm Agency 


Pay special attention to the Sale, Purchase and Exchange of Farm 
; Properties in all sections of New England. 


Offices: Rooms 408-409 
73 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





the same freedom as nature intended there 
curing grasses and tonics eg ms 


silky nature. For invalid cats it is invaluable. 
bottle, or $5.00 per dozen. 


The latest fashionable fad is the pessings fs 
he: e 


Comes in powdered form in bottles. Try it ons make ba vont on cat a PY 


t cat. They are not often allowed to roam “_ 
estore they carnot exercise their instinct in 


A tonic is, therefore, necessary, and the Wa nut 


Cat Food od fa the the weaet her ebeak. aoe them 
healthy .and a They thrive on it. 
Increases their appetite, furnishes strength 
and vitality, and al lows the as sofe. 


For old cats, it gives them life and appetite. 
u' weve, Send 50 cents for a 


‘paneer Street, Besten, Mase. 





Cree 
breeding bondition. Havethtesterd sires of sco 


06 miles south from Chicago on C. & E. I. Ry. 


SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE 


AT PRIVATE TREATY. 


On account of gt ue will sell my entire herd of Short-horns, numbering about 100 head, nearly all 
nt Seem ary ae other tribes, many of them with calves at foot and 


tch breeding and a number of other young bulls. I 


M N BUSINESS, and will sell in lots to suit purchaser at low prices. 


ABRAHAM MANN, 


ROSSVILLE, ILL. 








the oil, along with the straws, chaff and light 
weed seeds contained in it; the sediment at the 
bottom will show the sand and dirt, while the 
odor will indicate whether it is made of sound or 
inferior seed. Your experiment station at Bur- 
lington will probably be willing to analyze some 
of the feed if requested by you. 


A PROFITABLE TREE. 
A Gravenstein apple tree at Wolfville, N.S., 
1s reported to have given its owner this year 
eighteen barrels of fine fruit, selling at about $50 
after paying for barrels and packing. Planting 
a tree like that is a prime investment. 
AMERICAN VINES IN ASIA. 
A regular article of export to Central Asia is 
the Ohio grape-vine cutting. The vineyards of 
Central Asia are all offshoots from American 
vines, and the fruitis prized above all others in 
Russia proper for its delicacy and flavor. Twenty 
to thirty tons of American grapes to the acre is a 
common yield in Central Asia, and as the Ameri- 
can vine is free from parasites, itis being intro- 
duced everywhere the world over. 
NEW YORK FEED INSPECTION. 

The results of the New York State feeding 
stuffs inspection are announced in Bulletin No. 
240 of the station at Geneva. More than five 
hundred samples of feeds have been collected 
and-analyzed by the station, covering 350 brands. 
Of these brands 151 were licensed in the State, 
the others being exempt from license or sold 
without compliance with the law. Very little 
adulteration was found in the standard feeds 
coining under tte’ law, like ‘cottonseed and lin- 
seed meal, gluten products and brewers’ and 
distillers’ residues; but many proprietary and 
mixed feeds were found to contain corn cobs, 





1 00-|.oat bulls or similar worse than*valueless ingredi- 


ents. Purchasers are especially cautioned to 


fibre, and a list is given of several brands which 
are faulty in this respect. 

THE GOVERNMENT'S TEST FARM. 
Considerable work has been done at the ex- 
periment farm of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Over four hundred varieties of 
apples and 150 sorts of peaches are now growing 


in the farm nursery. This nursery also contains 


several thousand seedling oaks, ashes and maples 
grown from seeds gathered from trees in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. A fruit plantation of one thou- 
sand trees has been established on the farm as a 


basis for studying the physiological action of va- 
rious insecticides and fungicides. A small typical 
cranberry plantation has also been undertaken, 
while area of some thirty acres is being prepared 
as an arboretum. Among other experiments being 
conducted on the Potomac Flats Testing Garden 
are the effects of shade on. growing crops. As 
rapidly as the facilities of the department will 
permit, alltruck plants grown for leaf production 
will be submitted to the influence of shade. 


THINNING APPLES. 
‘Thinning apples may be a profitable operation 


under some circumstances; but as fruit is or- 
dinarily marketed in the commercial apple- 
growing sections of New York, it is not profit- 
able. Investigations in thinning by the New 
York Agricultural Experiment Station (Geneva) 
were carried on for four seasons in acommercial 
orchard. The results, in improvement of the 
fruit, in size, in color and in quality, were 
marked, whenever fair to heavy crops were 
borne on the trees, but the quantity of fruit was 
usually lessened; so that unless a higher price is 
secured for the improvement in quality the ex- 
pense of the operation is not repaid. Full details 
of these tests are given in Bulletin No. 239 of the 
station, which any apple grower or other person 
interested: may secure without cost, by sending 
his name and address tothe director, with a re- 
quest for this bulletin. Any available station 
‘bulletin may be obtained in this way. 


STRENGTH OF AMERICAN TIMBERS. 
Timber tests which shall determine the strength 


of the principal American timbers used for con- 
struction purposes are now in progress at Wash- 
ington, D. C., at Yale University, New Haven, 
Ct., at Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., and 
at the University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
These tests aré made under the direction of the 
Bureau of Forestry, and ure for the benefit of 
lumbermen, construction engineers and scien- 
tific men who are interested in the strength of 
different wood fibres. The Bureau of Forestry 
plans from the results of its tests to make tables 
of the strength of different American woods 
to which the engineer may refer when he 
wishes to know what timbers to use for cer. 
tain purposes. The tests will be in cross 
bending and breaking, compression § with 
and against the grain, and shearing. No 
complete and satisfactory series of tests on large 
sticks of timber has ever been made in this 
country. Lumber manufacturers in the South 
and the Pacific-coast States are especially inter 
ested in this work, since they wish to know more 
about. their product. They have contributed 
gratis much of the. material used in the tests. 
The chief timbers now being tested are. the 
‘Southern pines and the red fir of the Pacific 
coast. In the laboratories at Washington tests 
are now in progress on loblolly pine sticks seven- 
teen feet long and 8x14, 8x8 and 8x4 inches. 
Special attention is given to the effects of moist- 
ure on the strength of wood. In the case of lob- 
lolly pine which has grown rapidly, the strength 


found to decrease fifty to sixty per cent. 


after the dry wood had been soaked several da7s 
in water. The fact, however, is not yet estab- 
lished and will have tobe proved by further ex- 
périments. The timbers tested are of the usual 
grades purchased in the market and are not 
selected pieces. 





<> 


LARGEST HOP PLANTATION. 
“& hop yard in Alameda County, Cal., contains 


368 acres, with more than 445,000 vines. Best hop 
land in that section Sells at $300 to $500 per acre. 












. Theamount of scum on the will show 
ay—Areivals of cattle at the yards for sa a mm é 





beware of feeding stuffs running very high in |- 


The Bronze Turkey. 


This is our handsomest, as well as the 
largest of turkeys. They are characterized 
by size and beautiful plumage. They have 
@ long, graceful neck, a broad and full 
breast, a deep, well-rounded body, droop- 
ing wings and a large fan-like tail, the 
color being a dark, lustrous bronze on the 
back, neck and tail, with deep black breast 
and body, which is penciled with white. 
The cock turkey is very much larger than 
the hen, and the sexes usually weigh about 
twenty-seven pounds for the males and six- 
teen pounds for the females, but as high as 
fifty pounds have been reached. The ob- 
ject in using this variety has been to attain 
size, for a specimen weighing thirty pounds 
will realize per pound more than one-half 
that weight. This is merely a question of 
fancy, for many prefer one which is twelve 
to fifteen pounds rather than bigger birds. 
Still, this demand is one which pays pro- 
ducers. 

Turkeys have the right of way in the 
holiday markets, and special attention 
should be given to preparing them for the 
occasion. Let them run and feed liberally 
op corn and wheat. Market only such as 
are now in prime condition; the rest will be 
ready for Christmas. Fat, heavy stock is 
always preferred and should be dry plucked 
for shipping. Poultry should be thoroughly 
dry and cold, but not frozen; the animal 
heat should be entirely out of body before 

packing. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 

PROBATE COURT. 

To the next of kin and all others interested in 
the estates of Ca fl FOLKER, otherwise 
known as JOHN FOLKNER, late of Cam- 
bridge, pert MARIA WILLIS, late of Wes- 
ton and JOHANNA MCCARTY, late of New- 
ton, allin said County, deceased. 

HEREAS, Frede ck W. Dallinger, the ad- 
ministrator of the estates of said deceased 
persons, has presented to said Court for allow- 
ance in each case the first and final account of 
his administration ou said estate and in each case 
panes application for an order directing distribu- 
tion of the balance in his hands to the Treasurer 
and Receiver-General. of this Commonwealth 
there being no widow nor husband nor next of 
kin of said deceased persons known to him. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambr: 1 7 said County = 
Middlesex, on the fifth da January, A A. D, 1904 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause 

any you have, why said accounts should not ut 
allowed and distribution made according to said 
applications. 

nd the cones is ordered to serve this cita- 
tion by publishing the same once in each week, 
for three sonbewive weeks in the MASSACHU- 

SETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper published in 

Boston, the last publication to be one day, at 

least, before said Covrt, and by delivering or 

mailing postpaid, a copy of this citation to all 
known persons interested in the estate seven 
days. at least, before said Court. 

itness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, | V 

First Judge of said Court, this twenty-fifth day 

of Novem :, ‘* theiyear one thousand nine hun- 


dred and three. 
S$. H: FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


all cone. interested in the estate of 
THEO ORE C. FLETCHER, late of Littleton, 
in said County. decease 
WHEREAS, ‘rancena M. Fletcher, the admin- 
istratrix of the estate of said deceased, has 
presented for allowance, the first uccount of her 
agiminist here upon the estate of said deceased. 
You = hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 
on the fifth day of January, A. D. 1904, at 
nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
any you have, why the same should not be al- 


lowed. 

And said administratrix is ordered to serve 
this citation by pt ath ney lh mg | thereof to all 

rsons interested inthe estate fourteen days, at 
east, before said Court, or by publishing the 
same once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & 
newspaper published in Boston, the last publi- 
cation to be one day, at least, before said Court, 
and by mailing, postpaid, a copy of this citation 
to all known persons interested in the estate 
seven days, at aan. roe said Court. 

Witness, CHAR J. Mc INTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said, Court, this fourteenth day of 
December, in the year one thousand nine hun- 
dred and three. 8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





















‘Small Potatoes 


result from a lack of 


Potash 


in the soil. Potash pro- 
duces size and quality. 


We have 
valuable 
books which 
explain more = 
fully the fer- 
tilizing value’ 
of Potash. 
| We will 
send them 
free to any 
farmer who , 
writes for 
them. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. | 























Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all 1 pegeene interested in the estate of HAN- 
as = Kg LORING, late ot Sherborn, in said 


A;HEREAS, dont 
wi John M. ne the executor 
of ioe —F of said d presented 

for allowance the cnented first, as well as the 
second, third and fourth and final unt of his 
administration upon the or of said deceased. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in in said County, 
on the leckaaeend day of December, A. 2: 
1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any Bis have, why the same should 
not be allow 

And said executor is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to all per- 
sons interested in the estate fourteen days, at 
least, before said pont or by publishing the 
same once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN,a& 
newspaper published in Boston, the last publica- 
tion to be one day, at least, before said Court, 
and by mailing, postpaid, a copy of this citation 
to all kpown persons interested in the estate 
seven days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Sudue of said Court, this second day of 





aa of Siedions, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


os all a pereens interested in the estate of WIL- 
a. dap Ran aim late of Newion, in said 
unt 


ased. 
w* Ez lean, William P. Mitchell and Charles 
2 McIntyre, the trustees uncer the will 
f said deceased, have presented for allowance, 
the third and fourth accounts of their trust under 
said wi 
You are hereby cited to anes at a Probave 
Court, to be held at Saeneees, D said Counly, on 
the fifth day of January, A. D. 1904, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, to show cuuse, if any 
you have, why the same should not be allowed. 
And said trustees are ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to all per- 
sons interested in the estate fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court, or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court, and by mail- 
ing, post-paid, a copy of this citation to all kuown 
Fens befor interested a -_ estate seven duys, at 
urt. 
ines, yoo J. MoINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this eighth day of 
December, in the vos one thousand nine hun- 
dred and three. 8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


T9. 3 OM Ag i interested in the estates of 
AS eer us F, MARY CHANDLER, 


Tc AMES. a Cambridg 
KILLof Arlington, and LYDIA H. DAGGETT 
of aes. all in said County, deceased. 
HEREAS, Frederick W. Dallinger, the ad- 
ministrator of the estates of said deceased 
persons, has presented for allowance the first 
and final accounts of his administration upon the 
estates of said deceased persons: 
, you are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
to held at Cambridge, in said County, 
on the fifth day of January, A. D. 1904, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, tc show cause, if any 
~ have, why the same should not be allowed. 
And said administrator is ordered to serve 
this citation by delivering a copy thereof to ail 
——— interested in the estate fourteen days, at 
ast, before said Court, or by the same 
ome in each week, for three weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS Proccaiian &@ newspaper 
published in Boston, the last to 
one day, at least, before said Court, and b — 
ing, postpaid, a y of this citation to all 
rsons nterested tr a. the estate seven daya, at 
7) new ae , 
ness, ee MeIuting, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this > ed ae 
of nee oor Me ~ —_ year one thousand nine 


hundred and thr 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 








FARM ERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 
Pg hy Spee © My oy 4 allow 
also Help or Situation Wa Wanted ae there is a chargeed 


one cent per word 0: including name, lress oF 
initials. “5 Ro Dis play. Cash ash to accompany the 
r. 

















dress 
Lawrence, Mass. 


ANTED—Farmer with smail family, capable of 
a charge of farm with small dai y, and 
ose wife can do plain cooking for club members 


when required,and who is neat and tidy. Must be 


= temperate and reliable and with good refer- 
Address, P. O. BOX 524, Winsted, Ct., Station 





reference required (preference one who plays 
uno some, for company.) House witb modern im- 


Wa reterence require American, from 20 to 40; 


provements in city, two in family. Can attend church, 


wa, HESELTIN Pare ‘ood ww som op 
, 





we NTED Good farmer in institution for —_ 


ositively no liquor or tobac Wega fe re 
alpole 


froath. For particulars address BOX i 





ster, no liquor or tobacco, tenement, barn, gar 
n a, permanent place good wages. A. N 
STOWE, udson, Mass. 


Waser, no liquor married man, good milker, team 
le 





ANTED—At once, ‘single man, or boy over 17, on 
ood home with family, ermanent ost 


farm; 8 
tion to right parties. P.O. BOX 58, Blackinton, 





MERRELL 


Wertzady joo tg man on dairy farm m, good milker 


job to good man. FRANK 
est tMaritora Ct. 





N able-bodied girl for tgooeral housewert:. Si. Give 
references. PROSPECT FARM, Svuth ing 





IDDLE-AGED man on farm, either married or 
single. Write “‘ SAXON,” Belchertown, Mass. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


NORFOLK, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To Patrick H. Lynch, the next of kin. and all 
other persons interested in ELIZABETH M. 
Pe ag of Weymouth, in said County of Nor- 
(i) 

WHEREAS. a petition has been presented to 

said Court by Bridget M. Lynch of Wey- 
mouth, in the County of Norfolk, praying for the 
appointment of ng ge some other suitable 
ro as guardian of said minor: 
You are hereby cited to appear at 


he 
Norfolk, on the sixth day of January, A. D. 1 
se eae hon pantie ar ete 
an ve, why a a) 
pointed t as aforesaid é 


and others interested, by parmelins this cita- 
tion once in each week, for t v 
weeks, in the ACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN 
&@ newspaper publi n the last 
blication to be one day, at | said 
Bours, or by ge gd to the said 
Hi. Lynch, as least seven days before 


. JaMEsS H. FLINT, 
Of sald Doar’. this ninth, day of December, tn the 


Go? man wanted on farm. BOX 55, West Willing 
ton, Ct. 





EE HUNDRED hotbed sashes for sale. En- 
quire of M. H. HUSSEY, North Berwick, Me. 





OR SALE—Very fine individual and bred re; 
Py note | bull calves,6 to = ree old, heifers 
young cows. a registered Ohio Improved 
Waite, Chester Pigs. T.G@. BRU ONSON, East Hard- 
wick, 





man, for ition in creamery. 
of buttermaking would help secure this. commapale 


position. MO IN CREAMERY, Monson, Mass. 





AN TED—A well recommended girl or middle-aged 
omen for pe gence housework in a small x Bie per 
fly. allconveniences. Salar 


mon agarose BOX 102, East Northfiel d, Mass 





ANTED—Young man for all-round farm work 


Wisco ne. er, single amr SH references 
Lakeville, Te Wasa a 





Weszen Man and wife, teamster 
Family 8. $35. 
towese, Ct. 


and _ housework 
EDGAR HEMINGWAY, Mon 








three, 
be —— — — 





tok 


118 to 17, good milker. State wages 
WSS. M. D. WHITNEY, W 


estminster Depot, Mass. 


=> +e 8 aeeRe 


Pee 2 











The Workbox. 
INVALID’S KNITTED JACKET. 


Oftentimes a woman likes to put & pretty 
jacket ‘over a night-robe, when an-invalid, 
er convalesvent from an illness. For mate- 
rials use seven skeins of white Saxony for 
the body, and one skein of color, or ‘it may 
be made of all one shade, eight skeins, one 
skein of embroidery twist, shade of color, 
two large wooden or bone needles (No. 1) 
for the body, and a pair of the largest-size 
steel needles for border. 

BACK. 


Cast on 112 stitches, knit 2 rows plain. 

3d round—(*) Four plain, over, narrow, 2 
plain, repeat from (*) ali the way across. 
Knit back and forth for 188 rounds, then 
narrow off. Shoulder thus: Narrow 2 
stitches on each end of every round till 
there are 47 stitches left, and bind off for 

ke 

For front cast on 90 stitches, knit as for 
back for 59 rounds, bind off 15 stitches for 
ander arm. Knit 23 rounds as before. This 
brings the'work to the front. Now knit 4 
stitches in 1, bind off this place in the same 
way 4 times (that is, in every other round.) 
Now bind off 2 stitches every fourth round 
for 33 rounds: Then begin to narrow for 
the shoulder as in back, still narrowing 
in’ front as before, till there are but 2 
stitches left; bind those off. 

For sleeve cast on 32 stitches, knit 2 
rounds plain, then knitas in body of jacket, 
enly cast on 4 stitches at end of each round, 
till there are 116 stitches in all. Knit 2 
rounds without narrowing. Then narrow 
at beginning and end of round, in every 12th 
round, till there are but 80 stitches. Knit 

unds and bind off. 
’ For es ruffle, cast on 16 stitches (*), 
knit across, purl back all but 3, knit back 
18, purl 13, 3 plain, 3 plain, purl 13, 13 
plain, purl 13, 16 plain, repeat from (*), 
widen at beginning of every third rib till 
there are 21 stitches in all; then knit 21 
ribs without widening. Narrow off in same 
way you widen until there are 16 stitches 
left. Make4ribs without narrowing and 
sew edges together. « 

To make the neck ruffle, cist on 16 
stitches and widen as for the wrist ruffle, 
till there are 27 stitches. Make 35 ribs 
without widening, then narrow off as you 
widened. The ruffle on the lower edge of 
jacket has 22 stitches and is not widened. 
There are 194 ribs in lower ruffle. Sew 
sleeve and shoulder seams in over-and-dver 
stitch. Sew under-arm seams to make the 
open work come right; this is best done 
by hemming one edge over the other ; sew 
sleeve in with over-and-over stitch, leaving 
the fullness at top of sleeve. Sew sleeve 
and lower ruffle on by lapping over the 
lower edge of sleeve and body of jacket. 
Finish with a heading of featherstitch done 
with thecolored silk. ; 

To finish neck of jacket, crochet around it 
thus: (*), double, 2 chain, miss 2 stitches, 
repeat from (*) all around. Sew ruffle to 
top of this crochet work in over-and-over 
stitch. Run ribbon through the open work 
and tie with long ends in front. Bows of 
ribbon at wrist. Finish the ruffles with 
some pretty narrow crochet edge done with 
the colored yarn. Eva M. NILEs. 


> 
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For Tender Feet. 


Old shoes are not all they are cracked up 
tobe. When the solesare worn down paper 
thin, there is no more prolific source of cal- 
lous places under the ball of the foot. Cob- 
blestones, hot concrete, inequalities in the 
pavement—every trifling circumstance that, 
were the feet well shod, would be passed 
unnoticed, bruise and irritate the: feet 
through the thin soles. — 

Cheap shoes are quite as bad. A cheap 
sole soon gets full of humps and hollows, 
or it warps, or sometimes cracks jnto a deep 
ridge across, producing immensé«-distom- 
fort to the foot inside. Sometiities'a good, 

rfectly new shoe will produce a welt 
across the foot above the toes. It may bea 
swrinkle in thé! lining, or inthe shoe itself, 

‘but thie'result .is pretty much the same in 
either, ¢dse. If-the shoe) stpre or cobbler 

cannot remedy the trowble, try taking a 

Watt pigce: of soft whité"felt, pare down 

ste edges as thin as poasible, and place it 

ineie the stockings over the welt. 

“a loot is aching or smarting badly after 
one has walked or stood a lot, relief may be 
ob med by; -planging it: fora few minutes 
in NOt water-ip.which a handful of salt has 
been dissolved. Then cool the water off 
gradually till it is quite cold. Moderately 
-warm water to which a little ammonia has 
been added is also immensely restful to 
tired hot feet. © 

Sometimes the burning and stiaging are 
caused by lack of fatty food, the nails be- 
coming at the same time thin and brittle. 
When in this condition rub them well with 
earbolated lanolin, which will be found to 
have a soothing, cooling effect. 

The nails of the toes stand in just as 
much need of careful, systematic cutting as 
do the finger nails. Some people, you 
know, let them go till they wear holes 
through their stockings, and then they 
complain about the miserable, flimsy way 
they make stockings these days. Cut the 
nails twice a week regularly, and cut them 
straight across, rot rounding. Toallowa 
nail to grow long is to tempt Providence, 
for it runs the risk of being pressed into the 
skin, and it may take you weeks to over- 
eome the pain and trouble caused by that 
trifling neglect.—New York Tribune. 


Safe Way to Clean Carpets. 


An experienced chemist says the follow- 
ing recipe is warranted to remove soil and 
spots from the most delicate carpets without 
injuring them. 

Make a suds with a good white soap and 
hot water, and add fullers’ earth to this 
until the consistency of thin cream is se- 
eare1. Have plenty of clean drying cloth, 
a small scrubbing brush, a large sponge and 
@ pail of fresh water. Put some of the 
cleaning mixture in a bowl and dip a brush 
in it; brush a small piece of the carpet with 
this; then wash with the sponge and cold 
water. Dry as much as possible with the 
sponge, and finally rub with dry cloths. 
Continue this till you are sure that all the 
earpet is clean; then let it dry.—Chicago 
Journal. 
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Avoid Wrinkles, Wash Face Upward. 

Our grandmothers used to date the period 
of their lost girlhood by the first wrinkle, 
but the woman has to be seen nowadays 
who would have the courage to say that 
with her first wrinkle comes old age. She 
would tell you she is proud of that little 
faint line. 

But, as a rule, ill health is answerable for 
those disagreeable little lines, and, indeed, 
when they are many in number, they a 
disfiguring. : 

Many are the methods that have been 
tried to make the skin smooth and fair 
again. 

A number of these methods are good, bu 





._Don’t diink hard water. 









“There is a-great deal in the way you wash 
your face. Instead of washing it down- 
wards, as ninety-nine out of every hundred 
do, it should be washed upwards, and gentle 
friction given to the parts most likely to 
kle. aes 
‘Spraying the face with soft hot water at 
_ is good. - ‘ Sinead 
e-best plan of all is to nourish the body 
with good, wholesome food, which will in 
its turn, nourish the skin and fill out the 
face in the parts where wrinkles generally 
come. Face powder only deepens the 
wrinkles.—Atlanta Journal. 
Sewing Circle Chat. | 

A useful trifle is the knowledge that al- 
cohol will quickly remove an obstinate por- 
ous plaster and the unsightly stains which 
itoften leaves, and upon which soap and 
water have no effect. ‘A twin triffe that 
may sometimes be of use is that a drop of: 
castor oil in the eye to removea foreign 
body is as useful and much more manage- 
able than'the better-known flaxseed. - * 

A woman whose sitting-room window 
looked out on a dreary blank wall gave the: 
matter a little thought, and devised an in- 
genius screen. “She had a latticework made 
to fit the window inside the room, which 
she painted white and then converted into 
atrellis for climbing ivy. The effect was 
charming, and the end was most success- 
fully and-artistically aecomplished. 

Two hints in kitchen-chemistry are to rub 
tough ineat with.dut lemon, which will ex- 
ercise an excellent influence, and to serve 
fried apples, sweet ones if you can, with 
liver and kidney. ~* , ‘ 

It is the advice of avery good and expe- 
rienced housekeeper that both economy and. 
comfort are sécured’t ‘hair mattresses it 
close tufting is insisted upon. Try this, she 
advises, the next time a hair mattress is to 
be made over. Out of ‘one good thick one 
two can be made if the tufts are about, four 
inches apart. It is a mistake in these days 
of fine springs to use thick mattresses. Those 
of half the thickness if closely tufted, aré 
to be preferred, and in hot weather they 
are much more comfortable. in Cuba, 
for example, no mattresses are. used except 
when taken down by Americans; a quilt 
folded is put over the woven-wire springs. 
This close'tufting makes*for economy, too, 
because a mattress'so made does not need 
remaking, exGept at much longer intervals. 
They do hot ‘mat, as’ the hair is held in 


5 ’ P 
hea adti 7 


_— ’ 22 F 
place. Harper's Bazar. je 


On the Art of Keeping’ Young. 

There’s no trouble at all’ about keeping 
young if you knéw what to do. Sarah 
Bernhardt says shié Yas kept’ her youth by 
the aid of hot waterand'sodp.* 

“When I am tired‘T take a hot bath,” she 
says. ‘“Whenlam nervous I take a@ hot 
bath and massage. When I ath depressed 
nothing exhilarates aiid puts me in form so 
soon asahot bath. © © a 

‘Every night whénI am playing, as well 
as when I am at leisuré, I take a hot scrub 
before going to bed. Yes, I scrub my face 
with soap and hot water twice, and some- 
times three times in the twenty-four hours. 
‘There is no bdeautifier like soap and 
water, and no preservative against illness, 
nerves and age that compares with hot 
water.”’ : 

Clara Barton keéps young by not putter- 








ing. 

a 1 don’t putter,’’ she says, ‘‘ that’s what 
ages women—puttering. 

** When I am not working I either rest or 
play. When I seé a woman breaking down 
with nervous prostration, I wonder when 
women will learn to stop puttering. 

“Sleep is a great thing for women. Half 
the women don’t sleep enough. I’ve culti- 
vated ‘thé acéeoniplishmént uf napping. I 
shut my eyes and go to sleep whenever 
there’s a luli’ my work. 

*Tt pat ‘Work. that wears women out 
—it’s: fretging and puttering. Here’s the 
way to keep young;'*Stop worrying and 
go to work.??7) ys, 

**Indulging in ‘@ fit of ugly temper not 
only shortens a woman’s life, but makes 
her old and ugly before her time,’ says 
Mrs. Annie Jenness Miller, the apostle of 
dress reform. ‘Control your temper, for 
every time you allow it to control you you 
spoil your good looks and injure yourself 
physically. 

** Not only that, but the woman who gov- 
erns her temper ,is the woman who wins in 
this life; and, as a rule, she makes the best 
match, because men like sweet-tempered 
wives. Then, anger curdles the blood, 
hinders cireulation and consequently makes 
the complexion bad and dulls the eye.”’ 

One woman who is beautiful, though sixty, 
gives her recipe for retaining youth as: 
** Have great patience with fools.”” Worry- 
ing or beipg annoyed by the foolishness of 
others only makes unnecessary lines -on 
brow and cheeks. 

Here are a few rulesfor the guidance of 
the woman who would be beautiful at sixty 
or eighty, with a fresh complexion—not one 
of parchment—and bright eyes and mental 
faculties active: 

Sleep eight hours during the twenty-four. 
That long-lived 
race of people, the Chinese, drink only rain 
water, if they can possibly obtain it. 

Avoid food that contains lime. Every ar- 
ticle of food contains lime, but of course. 
there are some that are freer from lime 
than others. Onions are admirable youth 
preservers; so are fish, rice and eggs. 

Eat fruit of all varieties. Fruit contains 
a large amount of acid, and this neutral- 
izes the effect of those elements which make 
old age creep fast upon us. 

Not long ago a German discovered that. 
all you had to do to live forever and be 
beautiful forever was to eat a sufficiency of 
lemons. There was only one objection to 
the plan, but that was fatal. You had to 
eat daily one lemon for each seven years of 
your age. 

When, thérefore, you arrive at the second 
or third century, your length of life wou'd 
be of very little use to you, for it would take 
all your time to eat the prescribed quantity 
of lemons.—N. Y. Sun. 





Autumn Hints to Housewives. 
“ Every cooking teacher, [ belieye,’’ com- 


ments a housekeeper, ‘‘cunsiders herself 


obliged to introduce something ofigtnal in 
her methods. I took a c: urse under a new 
star in the domestic horizon not lonz:ago, 
and she used ina demonstration of bread- 
making a chopping-knife instead of her 
hands. The sponge was lightly sprinkled 
with flour and chopped two or three times 
during the rising process. She claimed 
that this was easier and made better bread 
thap the old-fashioned way. She explained 
that it was possible to handle the dough in 
a soft condition, keeping it more moist, 
which prevented quick drying. She used a 
vlean folded cloth instead of a kneading 
board, tossing her chopped dough quickly 
into shape before she rolled it lightly with 
agiass rolling pin for biscuits or patted it 
into small loaves.’’ 

Most housekeepers discover by experi- 













—— 











Ta} 


on pillowslips Pe ‘ok rd! 
laundering. A ; - ole ‘gays 
that soaking the stains in kerosene before 
soap or water is applied will usualty re- 
move them. Het tartaric acid, the same 
authority advises, will take ink stains out 
of white cloth.—Harper’s Bazar. 


Brief but Very Important. 
To cook fish in water, do not boil it. 
Plunge_{t into bviling water to sear the 
surface and retain the juices, then reduce 








| the heat, ao'as'to keep the water below the 
..| boiling point—190° 


F. ds ‘the ‘desired tem- 
perature if one uses a thermometer in cook- 


hs saake \oustards successfully, cook: the 
‘soft « in’ a double boiler over hit, 
not boiling water, and stir constantly. The 
custards tobe baked should be set into a 
second dish half filled with warm water. 

A good formula to use for custards of any 
sort is the following: One cup of ‘milk, one 
‘egg, onie tablespoonfal of sugar and flaypr- 
ing to taste, added (in case of soft custards) 
‘after the custard ‘is cooked, but while it is 
still hot. 

* Jo restore a.soft custard which has 
aeparated or “‘curdled,”’ set the dish in cold 
water, and beat with an egg beater until 
smooth. 

_ For white sauces of the ordinary con- 
sistency used for cream--toast, creamed 
vegetables, escalloped dishes ‘and others, 
a very satisfactory formula {s:"‘One eup 
of milk, one tablespoonful each of butter 
and flour and one-half teaspoonful of salt. 
There are several methods, equally good, 
for-preparing the sauce, but this is the 
simpleat.in the writer’s experience: Heat 
thewilk slightly in the top of thedouble 
boiler.” After rubbing togetHer the butter 
‘and flour and salt, add a little of the heated 
milk and mix smoothly. Add the mixture 
to the rest of the milk in the boiler and 
cook with the water boiling ‘until well 
thickened, stirring: occasionally to keep it 
smooth. nad 

Instead: of ricing the potatoes directly 
into theserving dish, wash first and season, 
then ricethem. © 

Always keep your celery roots and dry 
them. They are good for seasoning soups 
and sauces. 

To obtaina drop or two of onion juice for 
seasoning, cut the onion acruss the grain, 
and, holding it firmly, draw a sharp-edged 
spoon across the cut.edge, holding the spoon 
soas to catch the juice. 

If well cooked, salt codfish may be made 
very appetizing. But first soak it well in 
cold water for some hours. In choosing salt 
fish, the codfish may be distinguished from 
hake (which is often sold for cod) by the 
difference in the distance between the rings 
which mark the “flakes” in fish. The 
marks on hake are close together,and those 
on cod are widely separated, with intervals 
of firm white flesh. 

When tomatoes and milk are to be put to- 
gether, as in acream soup, have the tomato 
juice and milk of the same temperature, 
then beat vigorously as the tomato is added, 
little by little. 

A good general rule always to remember 
in the use of gelatines is to soften the gela- 
tine in cold water, then to dissolve in boil- 
ing water. Neglect of either part of the 
process will cause trouble in making jellies. 

One finds in some recipes a call for ‘‘the 
whip”? from so much cream rather than 
simply ** whipped cream.’’ For some dishes 
the latter is better, cream whipped and the 
whole of it used. In very delicate desserts 
use the “whip” prepared as follows: As 
the cream foams up in whipping, take it 
lightly from the top and place in a strainer 
or colander to drain. Continue until all 
the cream is whipped and you will have a 
light, thoroughly drained whip to use. The 
cream drained off may be used in some other 
dish. 

In preparing salads, remember to have all 
the materials used, fresh, crisp and cool, 
and then put them together quickly and 
lightly. Chill before serving and be sure 
that the result is dainty and inviting. 

To dress a salad at the table, use first the 
seasoning—salt and pepper—then the oil, 
and las the vinegar. If the vinegar comes 
before the oil, the lettuce will be too wet, 
and the oil will all run into the bottom of 
the dish. 

After rice or macaron! is cooked, place 
in a colander and drain off the water, then 
quickly turn cold water through, and you 
will find that the stickiness, which is so un- 
desirable, will be prevented.—Good House- 
keeping. 


a 


Domestic Hints. 
: CITRON CAKE. 

One pound flour, one pound sugar, three-quar- 
ters of a pound of butter, one pound citron 
(cut in strips), one wineglass of wine, ten eggs. 
Putin the pan in alternate layers of batter and 
entron. Let the batter be thick at the bottom, a 
thin layer on top. 

LEMON PIE. 

One cup of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of corn- 
starch and a cup of boiling water, butter half the 
size of an egg, the grated rind and juice of a 
lemon; cook together till clear, and when cold add 
the yolk of an egg. Line the plate with paste and 
bake; then fill, putting on the white of an egg 
wi ha little sugar for icing; then put in the oven 
and brown. 

ENGLISH PLUM PUDDING. 

One pound of raisins, one-quarter of a pound of 
flour, one pound of suet chopped fine, one pound 
of currants, three-quarters of a pound of stale 
breadcrumbs, half a nutmeg, grated; one-quarter 
of a pound of brown sugar, five eggs, grated rind 
of-one lemon, half a pint of brandy, half a pound 
of minced candied orange peel. Clean currants, 
stone raisins. Mix dry ingredients together. 
Beat the eggs, add them to the brandy, then pour 
over the dry ingredients and mix thoroughly. 
Pack in greased small kettles or moulds (this 
will make six pounds), and boil six hours when 
you make it and six when wanted for use. Serve 
with hard sauce. 

ANGEL CAKE. 

Whites of eleven eggs, ene cup of flour meas- 
ured after sifting; one teaspoonful of cream tar- 
tar, and flour sifted fuur times. Beat whites of 
eggs stiff, add 1} cups of fine granulated sugar, 
one teaspoonful vanilla, add flour; beat lightly 
and thoroughly; bake in ungreased pan forty 
minutes, 





RYE MUFFINS. 

Two scant cups rye meal, one-half cup flour, 
one-half cup Indian, one tablespoonful sugar, 
one teaspoonful soda, one tablespoonful lard, 
two teaspoonfuls cream tartar, one egg. 

GRAHAM MUFFINS: 

One cup flour, three tablespoonfuls sugar, one 
cup graham, one tablespoonful melted butter, 
one cup milk, one teaspoonful baking puwder. 


a> 





Hints to Housekeepers. 


Salt is a very useful, though humble, friend of 
the housekeeper, if she would but realize the fact. 
Damp salt will rub off the:discolorations left in 
cups by the sediment of tea and coffee. Salt will 
set the dyes of black and colored articles, .ifa 
little be added to the water in which these are 
washed. Salt,mixed with lemon juice, removes 
the stains of oak, tar or paint from the hands 
Salt and water, applied to basketand straw work, 
and rubbed in with a soft nail brush, is a most 
effective cleansing agent. Brass ornaments may 
be kept bright by rubbing them occasionally with 
salt and vinegar. Salt thrown upon the grate 
will soon put vut a fire in the chimney. Salt, 





when added ia proportion,to’ whitewash, induces 
the latter to adhere more firmly to any surface 


stmas lunch- 
) soup with 
whipped cream. Timbales of fish with lobster 
sauce; potato balls. Eggs, Newburg, in rumekins. 


to which It may be applied. 
The following is a menwfor a C 
eon: Oysters. Cream of 


Fried chicken breasts with French pease; 


dress is seen which French women call Amsri- 
.of as being over- 







w . At the Portrait Show were seen 
ag nimber of gowns too intricate and too Involved 


loped sweet potatoes,. Celery salad in apples. in ptodescribe. There was a black 


Mould of ice-cream with 
Bar-le-Dué; coffee. 


The time draws near, alas! when damp beds 
become ‘greater elements of danger than they 
were in. “warm ‘summer weather, though, of 
course;-at aby time a.danip bed Is to'be avoided. 
useholdg shdéuld the precaution of airing 
the bed IMen Before taking it into use be omitted, 
e the bed more‘healthy and more 
comfortable if an jndla rubber hot-water bottle, 
or a stohe'Bottle cased in flannel, be put: in just 
before Bedtime.. As @ final test. of dampness in 


In no 


and it will’ 


candied cherries; cakes. 


velvet combined with taffeta, the latter man!pu- 
lated into huge ‘chrysanthemums and embroid- 
ered in chenille. These were inset in the velvet, 
which was tucked and gauged all over. It looked 
as ifthe labor of months had been lavished on 
the making of this one gown. 

was marked in most of 













a bed, pus & small looking giass between the) 0 


sheets. Leate It there for‘abott five minutes,. 
and if it id then taken out with a cloud or pitst | -) 
upon its surfaee, itis a sure sign that the linep is |: 
not thoroughly dry; In such. & {case do. not. at- 
tempt to sleep between it, for damp-bed linen is,). 
8 fruitful source of rheumatism. and ‘lung afted- 


7 ¢ 


tions. rth 


To makegood apple pie, peel some good apples, 
slice them ‘off the cores into the pte and cover 
with another crust; cut off the edges by pressing 
with both hands against the patty-pan, turning {t. 
round at the same time. Bake in & slack oven, 
until the pies are done—say from fifteen to thirty. 


minutes. . 

















had s circular skirt with four’ graduated circular 
flaunces,. The low bodies hi h crush girdle 
turquoise biué phis vet fastened in front 
‘with ‘a peac jackie. oF ‘rhinestones. 
here Aéép Bidrtha Of ‘lade. which fell over 







is ' 
ives. They were nol 
and often more costly,\tiae 
under them. White i ¢ 
predominated, but there Ww 
Fed and'pale: tose-colored oi 
trimmed: 10° -~ 
~“q% Another white lace dress was more elab- 
orate. Two rows of gold rosettes crossed the 


it fa 
For the substantial course, fish cittéts ‘or fil- |-nodice, and there was. wide belt of gold gauze, 


lets, chicken or other meat souffi :s, croyuettes, 
ith this course peppers and 
rice a la Creole is suitable. Cut large, sweet: 
peppers in half lengthwise, remove seeds and 
white membrane, and soak them in cold salt 
water for ten minutes. Wipe them dry, slice and 
fry them in a heaping tablespoonful of butter. 
Then chop them and stir them back into the hot 
butter, with two or three tablespoonfuls of stock 
and a teaspoonful of onion juice. Have ready a 
dish heaped with hot boiled rice, and turn the 
pepper mixture over it. Before sending it to the 
table, cover and place the dish in the oven for 


etc., are in order. ° 


five minutes. 


Coffze is preferably served in the drawing- 
room after luncheon. The bonbons from the 


table also accompany the guests thither. 


It is easy to preserve autumn leaves for 
Christmas decoration, says Country Life in 
America. The common way is to place them 
between papers under a heavy weight, exactly 
Some people 
will then go over the leaves once’ with a moder- 
ately warmed flatiron that has been rubbed with 
Small branches can be placed be- 
tween folds of carpet stored inthe attic. The 
objection to the pressing method, however, is 
that it crushes all the life out of the leaf, flattens 
the venation and makes it thin, brittle and un- 
The hot sand method 
may be a little more t: ouble, but it is wortn the 
extra effort. Thoroughly dry silver sand is best 
for the purpose. Put the leaves in a large, shal- 
low pan. Cover each one with a good layer of 
sand and put the pan on the back of the kitchen 
stove for twenty-four hours. If properly handled 
the leaves will come out perfectly dry, but with a 
lively look aud all their bright colors well 


as botanical specimens are made. 


parafiine. 
natural in appearance. 


preserved. 


Fasbion Motes. 





feathers accompanies this gown. 


ee Sleeves, evidently, are growing smaller, and 
the inconverient puff below tne elbow is doomed 
to quick extinction. The ruffle sleeve, reaching 
to the elbow, with a tight-fitting undersleeve, is 
a satisfactory and becoming substitute. A dark 
blue velvet dress is made with a sleeve of this 
description, the undersleeve being tucked white 
mousseline de soie. The gown is of the simplest 
cut. a tiny yoke of the white muslin and a little 


Valenciennes lace alone relieving the plainness 
of the bodice. 


a®, Another velvet gown, black this time, has 
They are mere 


even more abbreviated sleeves. 
shoulder caps, cut in points, and almost tight 
fittiag. The under sleeve is of the heaviest Rus- 


sian lace,tight except at the wrist,wherethey are 


slightly fulled. The gownis cut out a bit at the 
throat to show a guimpe of the lace. The effect 
is very picturesque. 

o*. The opening night of the New York opera 
season is always a great dressevent. Both in 
the boxes and in the stalls are seen the newest 
and most beautiful evening gowns. It is now 
almost the rule that low-necked gowns shall be 
worn in the opera house, except in the balcony 
and family circle. There evening dress would be 
decidedly out of place. 

e*.One had an impression of white and pale 
colors in the boxes, with an occasional brilliant 
note of color. The jewels were not worn too ag- 
gressively, but seemed a fit part of the general 
light and glitter of the scene. Not many heavy 
silks and satin gowns were worn anywhere In 
the house, black or white lace, chiffon and airy 
materials taking the place of heavy fabrics. 

a%, A great many spangled gowns appeared. 
One striking example was a dark claret-colored 
net entirely covered with fish-scale spangles of 
the same rich hue. Not a touch of white dis- 
turbed the harmony of the red gown, the glint of 
the spangles giving sufficient variety. 

a®e A lovely black gauze costume over white 
chiffon had a skirt in many yores, separated by 
bands of oblong jet and steel spangles. The 
skirt had a deep circular flounce covered with a 
leaf and grape design in jet and cut steel, mingled 
with some dark green spangles. The bodice was 
outlined with the same design, and it appeared 
again on the elbow sleeves. A line of white tulle 
under the spangled border of the bodice relieved 
the sombre effect, und the sleeves were furnished 
with full ruffies of tulle and lace under the jet. 

a®e A princesse gown of turquoise blue chiffon 
had a high girdle and a hip yoke of close shirring, 
from which the accordion-plaited skirt fell in 
long lines crossed by several groups of shirred 
tucks. The ‘waist above the shirred girdle was 
accordion-plaited and had a close band of shirred 
tucks around the upper part. Below this fell two 
full ruffles of the chiffon, forming a bertha 
Many stiivgs of pearls and turquoise pendants 
were worn. 

e*e Two more general tendencies were noted; 
natural flowers were little worn; there being few 
bouquets in the boxes,and practically none at tall 
elsewhere. A girlin white with a mass of Amer- 
lean Beauty roses covering her corsage was a 
conspicuousjfigure in one of the boxes, because of 
the absence of flowers around her. A few great 
bunches of violets with a purple orchid or a gar- 
denia in the centre were seen, but in general it 
may be said that flowers are a little passe this 
season. Another notable feature was the matter 
of the coiffure. The hair is worn lower and less 
elaborately puffed this year than last. No 
one wears the English “fringe.” Many and 
beautiful, however, are the hair ornaments 
worn. All sorts of ribbon decorations, roses, 
ros: ttes, twi-ted bows, etc., are popular, and 
for state occasions like the opera, jewels, 
aigrettes and ostrich feathers are to be fashion 
able. One beautifully dressed woman wore in 
her hair a jeweled ornament from which rosea 
stiff feather fully six inches long. A few young 
girls had their hair dressed with flowers, arti- 
ficial, of course. Natural flowers are out of 
place in the hair. One very blonde girl in white 
lace had her abundant locks decorated with 
scarlet poppies, the one touch of color in her 
costume. 

e*. The Portrait Show is calling out many hand- 
some afternoon gowns, especially on the days 
when celebrities are there to pour tea. An oc- 
casion of this kind demands handsome cloth or 





velvet costumes, and picture hats. A style of 


e*. A smoke-gray crepe de chine gown is made 
with an Eton jacket over a white lace blouse. 
The jacket has a border of rich gray lace, three 
narrow box plaits, running from the shoulder to 
the edge, and a band of lace insertion bordering 
the plaits. Near the flat collar on either side are 
two rosettes of the crepe, with gold centres. The 
sleeves are merely elbuw deep circular flounces 
edged with lace. The white muslin and lace 
sleeves of the under blouse are tight-fitting. 
This sleeve, by the way, is extremely fashionable, 
and was seen on a dozen of the handsomest 
gowns at the Horse Show. The skirt of the gray 
gown has three bands of lace circling it, and the 
touch of color in the high girdle of pastel tinted 
silk lends a distinguished air toa very beautiful 
gown. A picture hat of gray lace and ostrich 






























































or fine cloth of gold. The elbow sleeve was bor- 
dered on the upper half with a wide band of sable, 
the fur dotted with gold knots. A deep full of 
lace completed the sleeve. With this gown was 
worn alarge three-cornered hat of purple violets, 
the only trimming being two huge cockade bows 
and ends of light blue satin ribbon. One of these 
was placed at the back and the other in the in- 
dentation on the left side of the hat. 

o%, It is not hard to be picturesque in a velvet 
gown. A gray velvet is charming. The blouse 
was gathered under a sort of pointed yoke or 
collar, which opens in the front, showing a jabot 
ef cream lace, on which are three large, round 
velvet disks or buttons. The wearer. had fora 
collar a high dog collar of pink coral beads, and 
a long chain of the pink beads fell to her waist. 
The sleeves were especially effective. They were 
gathered up the inside seam from the top to the 
wrist, and were very long, wrinkling over the 
hand. There was a wide girdle of white taffeta, 
or other soft silk, and the hat repeated.the white 
note. 

e*, With a pretty gown of brown crepe was 
worn a wide, flaring hat of shirred brown maline. 
The brim curved down abruptly at the back and 
flared high on the left side. Around the rather 
high crown was a band of brown velvet, looped 
every few inches, and near the front was a pom- 
pom of white ostrich and an aigrette. The som- 
breness of the costume was lightened by this 
white plume, and by a corsage ornament of five 
tiny diamond swallows attached by-a slender 
silver chain.—N. Y. Evening Post. 








The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 

‘“*Whoever will take the Saviour of men, in 
His work of saving them from their sins, who- 
ever will try the great experiment of prayer, and 
the other experiment of sacrifice, as this Leader 
of men bids him try one and the other, comes 
to the certainty that bere is a Leader who knows 
how to lead, who knows what He is talking 
about, and who shows the way. Whoever fol- 
lows, though with trembling foot and fickle faith, 
follows each day more hopefully and strongly, 
and Knows that this is no finite guess that he is 
working on; he knows that he has God’s law for 
the affairs of men; this time he is sure of his 
Leader. This Leader is from God, commis- 
sioned by Him, inspired by Him, and sustained 
by Him. He who follows that Leader, comes 
to believe that Leader, and to live in 
His Life. As the Saviour prays, he prays. 
As the Saviour trusts, he trusts. As the 
Saviour listens, he listens. He comes to 
know that the living God, the' living Power 
of the Universe, loves and strengthens every 
child of earth. They are his children, partakers 
of his nature, and alive with his life. Such a 
child of God, who has followed to such purpose 
the Son of God, well-beloved, dares the great ex- 
periment of the Holy Spirit. He lives in God, he 
moves in God, in God he has his being. He 
plunges into life, knowing that the living God 
will sustain him and carry him through. He be- 
lievesthe Master’s words; Lo, I am not alone, 
for my Father is wi:h me. God does not punish 
me. He forgives me. God does nut forget me as 
He goes about His Universe. He is here—today 
—this minute. And I—I amnot in the darkness. 
I am in His light. I am not alone. Iam with 
Him. I am not weak. IaminHisarms. For I 
am His child. My lifeisnot of today, not of to- 
morrow, but is forever; itis as the life of God. 
This is the joy of life—to come to this certainty.” 
—Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale. 


The world in general will be a far happier 
place—not to say better—when thegospel of 
hope replaces the gospel of doubt; when the 
realization cf the unspeakable love and 
mercy of the divine Father crowds out fear 
and distrust. Senator Hoar, in that great 
work of his ** Autobiography,” in referring 
to Dr. Hale, speaks of his assertion of the 
great doctrine “that the Saviour of men 
came into the world inspired by the love of 
sinners, and not for an elect and exclusive 
brotherhood of saints,’? and the Senator 
adds: 

“ We are not thiuking chiefly of another 
world when we think of Dr. Hale, or when 
we listen to him. He has been telling us 
all his life that what the theologians call 
two worlds are but one; that the Kingdom 
of God is here, within and around you; that 
when man wields any of the great forces of 
the universe, it is God also who is wielding 
them through him ; that when man is doing 
his work faithfully the supreme power of 
God’s omnipotence is with him.” 

These are the vital truths that we need 
to remember—“ not only with our lips, but 
with our lives,”’ not only as decorative and 
delightful theories, not merely as the sol- 
ace, but as the absolute working law of 
life. God’s love is the only atmosphere in 
which man can live with any purpose or 
significance. It is the only media in which 
his powers can normally expand, and iu 
which his energies can work out their 
fulfillment. The fear of God is paralyz- 
ing; the love of God is energizing. The 
gospel of Jesus was never meant to be 
one of repression or of distrust. The teach- 
ing of Christ is invariably the counsel to 
seek,—first of all,—the kingdom of God and 
His righteousness; that is the atmosphere 
of harmony and love; the atmosphere of 
good willto every human being, whether it 
is recognized or reviled; whether it is ap- 
preciated or despised ; whether it is compre- 
hended or distorted and misunderstood. 
With these results—results inevitable to an 
imperfect or a not-yet-perfected state of 
humanity, the individual has nothing to do. 
His responsibility lies with causes and 
not with effects. The divine injunction 
goes even farther and beccmes more 
searching :—‘* Be ye therefore perfect,— 
even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect.” Is this an idly ex- 
travagant demand? It certainly means a 
great deal,—means nothing less than the 
actual uplift of man tothe divine plane, if 
it has any significance at all. And the 
words of Christ continually sustain and 
confirm and emphasize its meaning. “If 
ye abide in me,” He goes om to say, 
“and my words abide in’ you, ye 
shall ask what ye will and it shall 
be done untu you.” That is,—fulfill the 
condition,—live in the spirit of Jesus, 
which is unfailing harmony and wilt 
and love ; radiate every possible in both 





deed and thought, in Sympathy ang jy, ; 


Gerness to every human life With y — 
one’s Own comes in contact: «;,... °° 
stantly and unswervingly toward ;),,. d — 
perfection; abide in Christ,—aj, ).."° 
ask what ye will and it shal) po d st 
you.” 

This promise is not made a, a rev 
byt as the fulfillment of a Condit: 
one can “abide in Christ” until)... 
his spiritual powers. Having |... 
those then, in so far as he ha. . 
spirituality, he is made partak. po 
spiritual, the divine, powers. {1 ,,, 
as he achieves these he enters on t},., 
trend of life which becomes j,.., 
potent in creative power. He is ;,, 
at the mercy of wind and wave; he 
hand on the helm; his eyeon the . 
steers the ship, and is nut merely <, 
the ship wherever it happens to ¢: 
tering into this atmosphere, achic 
means of spiritual growth and 1 
these conditions, then shall one «</- ,. 
cetve,—that his joy may be full. 

For it is in fullness of joy that thi: 
perfection is reached and with whi.’ 
synonymous. To abide in Christ is ¢: 
dition of being in fullness of joy. So 
trial, tribulation, tragedy,—all hay. |. r 
profound meaning. But they are ni to 
an end, and that end igs peace, radi 
Joy! 

The Dewey, Washington, D. ¢. 


Brilliants. 
Sad hearted, be at peace: the snowdrop ii 
Buried in sepulchre of ghastly snow; 


But spring is floating up the Southern skies 
And darkling the pale snowdrop waits | 








Let me persuade: in dull December's da 
We scarce believe'there is a month of J); 
But up the stairs of April and of May 
The hot sun climbed to the summer's noo 


Yet hear me: I love God, and half I rest: 
O better! God loves thee, so all rest thou 
He is our summer, our dim-visioned best, 
And in His heart thy prayer is resting now 
—George MacDonald, in Bookma: 


Many sing of sunshine; I would sing of rain 
Hearken to its music here against the pane 
Hear, en the fields ashout with fulfilled do. 
sire, 
Hear, within, the merry din of the open fire 
Much good were never done 
Did we always have the sun! 
—Isabella Howe Fiske, in Good Housekeeping 








What is the cheer of the passing year- 
What word to the lives of men? 

The same old burdens for hearts to bear 
Over and over again. 

The same old burdens in paths we've trod 

But love to ligh'en them all—thank God! 

What is the cheer of the passing year ?— 
A little of joy, and then 

The sigh, the sorrow, the falling tear, 
Over and over again. 

And roses will bloom from the thorny sod. 

And the dark will lead to the light of God 


The moon beneath the deodars, 
The rising moon, benign and bright, 
Came with her train of shining stars 
And looxed on me tonight. 


Beneath the high, the dusky boughs, 
Her golden face bent fair and mild, 

Even as it were my Mother’s house, 
Ani I once more her child. 


“Rotes and Queries. 


THE COLDEST Liqvip.—‘M. R.”: Liquid 
hydrogen is by far the coldest liquid kuown at 
the present time. At ordinary atmospheric 
pressure it boils at —422° F., and reduction of the 
pressure by an air pump brings the temperature 
down to —432°, at which the liquid becomes a 
sulid, resembling frozen foam. According to Pro- 
fessor Dewar, to whom the credit is due of hav- 
ing liquefied hydrogen in 1898, the liquid is a 
colorless, transparent body, and is the lightest 
liquid known to exist, its density being only one- 
fourteenth that of water; the lightest liquid pre- 
viously known was liquid marsh gas, which is six 
times heavier. The only solid which has so smal! 
density as to float upon its surface is a piece of 
pith wood. 

Doc Days.—‘ Luke”: They are reckoned 
about forty, and are set down in the almanacs as 
beginningon July 3 and ending Aug. 11. In 
the time of the ancient astronomers the remark- 
able star Sirius, called also Canicula, or the Dog 
Star, rose heliacally—that is, just before the 
sun—about the beginning of July, and the sultry 
heat which usually prevails at that season, with 
allits disagreeable effects, among which the 
tendency of dogs to become mad is not one of the 
least disagreeable, was ascribed to the malignant 
rays of the star. Owing to the precession of the 
equinoxes, the heliacal rising of Sirius now takes 
place later in the year, and in a cooler season, so 
that the “ dog days” have not now that rela- 
tion to the particular position of the Dog Star 
from which they obtained their name. 

THE GREENBACK.—" V.”: Col. Edmond Dick 
Taylor (1802-’91) has the credit of suggesting the 
plan of issuing greenbacks at a time when the 
Government’s credit with Europe was ex- 
hausted, when the Treasury was empty, and the 
soldiers were clamoring for money. Lincoln, in 
w letter to Colonel Taylor, published after the 
latter’s death (New York Tribune, lec. 6, 1891) 
gives this account of the origin of the scheme: 
** My Dear Colonel Dic: I have long determined 
to make public the origin of the greenback and 
tell the world that it is of Dick Taylor's creation. 
You had always been friendly to me, and when 
troublous times fell on us, and my shoulders, 
though broad and willing, were weak, and myself 
surrounded by such circumstances and such 
people that I knew not whom to trust, then I 
said in my extremity: I will send for Colone! 
Taylor, he will know what todo. I think it was 
in January, 1862. on or about the sixteenth, that | 
did so. You came, and I said to you: ‘What 
can we do?’ Said you: ‘ Why, issue Treasury 
notes bearing no interest, printed on the best 
banking paper. Issue enough to pay on army 
expenses, and declare it legal tender.’ Chase 
thought it a hazardous thing, but finally accom- 
plished it,and gave to the people of this Republic 
the greatest blessing they ever had—their own 
paper to pay their own debts.”’ 

THE AFRICAN DWARFSs.—“ Marie”: The 
pygmies of Central Africa really exist, thoug 
many people, in spite of recent discoveries, stil! 
believe that these dwarfs only live in the land of 
fable. Their home is in a village called Ndumbe. 
They number about five thousand and inhabit 
huts like beehives with an entrance at the 
bottom. Curiously enough, their king is not 4 
dwarf but a giant, measuring six feet six inches 
in height and with a proportionate breadth. Th: 
pygmies live entirely by hunting. for which they 
use a bow and poisoned arrows. Mr. Samuel Ver- 
ner, whe probably knows more about them tha: 
any one else, speaks of their surprising ski!! 
with their weapons, having seen one shoot a run- 
ning rat at a distance of twenty yards. They ar 
so strong and active that fifty miles is an averag: 
day’s march for them, and their senses are s° 
keen that they can compete with their own dogs 
There seems to be little doubt that they havé 
maintained themselves in their present conditio! 
for at least five thousand years. Their averag’ 
height is less than fifty-two inches. 

THE CEDARS OF LEBANON.—“ L”: A writer 
in Scribner’s says that there are only about fou: 
hundred of these trees left. The Maronite pea’ 
ants, the same authority tells us, almost worship 
them, and call them the “Cedars of the Lord,’ 
and a recent governor of the Lebanon has su'- 
rounded them by a great wall, so that the young 
shoots may not be injured by roving animais. 
Yet, century by century, their number grows 
less. They are not the largest of trees, thous! 
some of the trunks meusure over forty fee! 
around. Their beauty lies in the wide-spreadin® 
limbs, which often cover a circle two or thre® 
hundred feet in circumference. Some are (al! 
and symmetrical, with beautiful horizonta' 
branches; others are gnarled and knotted, with 
inviting seats in the great forks, and charming 
beds on the thick foliage of the swinging boughs. 
The wood has a sweet odor, is very hard and 
seldom decays. 
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Horse Raising tor Farmers. 

Harry W. Smith, the Worcester horse- 
man, is quite emphatic in his advice to New 
England farmers not to bother with trying 
to raise trotting horses. Better, he thinks, 
devote attention to harness horses, coach- 
ers, roadsters, and the like. 

‘© A farmer devoting himself to the rais- 
ing of trotters exclusively is confronted 
with the fact that he is obliged to put his 
youngsters in the market to compete with 
millionaire breeders who,perhaps, expect to 
drop $40,000 or $50,000 a year in their farm 
or racing stable,” said Mr. Smith at the 
recent meeting in Athol, Mass. ‘‘A 
great many of them being ignorant of the 
game themselves, do not know what is 
wanted, and consequently the -market is 
flooded with bad types and bad kinds. It is 
this flooding of the market annually that 
makes the price. 

** The expensive stock farms are all pro- 
vided with private race tracks; and many 
of the leading owners are making a point of 
breeding their youngsters in the South and 
in California. It can readily be seen that 
even the rich New England breeder is ata 
great disadvantage on account of the 
cold, rigorous winters; and to what disad- 
vantage must_the New England farmer be 
at who has none too warm stables,and the 
only place to put his colt out inthe winter is 
a frozen-up barnyard, and the only place to 
exercise him through the snowdrifts to the 
postoffice and the schoolhouse. 

“That it is possible to breed good-look- 
ing speedway horses in New, England no 
one can doubt. All these difficulties have 
been overcome time and time again, and 
will be overcome in the future. If a young- 
ster is worth raising, he is worth taking 
care of. Feed him well, clothe him well in 
winter and break him carefully. It is far 
better to break a horse single so that he will 
drive evenly on both reins, ra her than put 
him in double for six or seven months and 
get him to lugging on one rein. 

**Go out on the speedway in New York 
and you will see that the trotters that bring 
the prices are high class in every respect. 
They not only have speed, but they have 
manners. They understand when they are 
brought around to the door, that they are 
to stand quietly while their owner gets in. 
When the reins are taken up, they start 
pleasantly and easily. They are taught not 
to throw their heads up and down when a 
horse comes alongside, but just show by 
their manners that they are ready to move 
along, and waiting for the necessary word 
to be given and their speed called upon. 
They are not to boil over. 

‘** A field has been opened up for trotting- 
bred heavy harness horses, and the prices 
obtained in the market fairly rival those 
for winners on the track. At one of the 
large sales held in New York a year or so 
ago forty-four head realized an average of 
$1494. The first twenty of these horses 
sold brought more than $50,000. 

DISCUSSION. 

G. M. Twitchell: New England is cursed 
by the Western chunk; low headed, coarse 
bodied, slow motioned, and representing 
nothing worth while. Get behind a good 
horse and you straighten up, tighten the 
reins and feel more of aman. Get behind a 
Western chunk and what are you? We 
want more pride in our horses and in the 
teams we are driving. Thefé are too many 
ox-horses in New England. We need quick, 
alert, intelligent animals. : 

Mr. Smith: We want horses with a little 
ping-pong and get-there in them, even for 
farm use. The “ox horses’? have no 
resiliency, but are like a dead mass and 
make you feel dead to drive them. Even in 
plowing or hauling, a medium size, active 
team is better. 

Oats are the horses beefsteak. But va- 
riety is needed. Turning a horse opt in 
spring freshens him and makes him last 
longer. A driving horse should have six 
quarts of oatsaday,a bran mash once a 
week and some carrots or other juicy 
food in winter, also hay enough. 

B. F. Ware: Don’t raise fast horses. A 
trotting horse costs more than to puta son 
through college. The French coach horse 
promises well for profit. Raise good horses 
if any. 








A colt should have enough to satisfy him, 
but he should come to his meals with appe- 
tite. With such foods as are recommended 
af al cannot be overfed, provided he has 
plenty of room for exercise. He dves not 
require a blanket, but his stable should be 
comfortable ; neither does he require brush- 
ing, although this would do him no harm, 
and it would tend to increase his friend- 
ship. He shoald have a pail of fresh water 
standing in his stall all the time, and this 
should be renewed at least twice aday. A 
box of salt near the manger is also a neces. 
sity. The box-stall should be kept comfort- 
ably bedded and cleaned out at least oncea 
week. 
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When whole oats were compared with 
ground wheat and bran at North Dakota, 
the horses fed with the former ration ate 
somewhat more, and showed a slight loss in 
weight, while doing a little less work than 
those fed the ground grain. At the Utah 
station tests of the comparative merits of 
ground and unground corn, oats and wheat 
fed under different experimental conditions 
indicated that the ground and unground 
grains were equally satisfactory. When 
whole and ground oats, corn and barley 
were compared for colts at the Iowa station 
somewhat larger gains were made on the 
ground feed. 

The comparative digestibility of different 
ground and unground feeding stuffs was 
tested at the Maryland’s station. It ap- 
peared that ground corn and oats were more 
thoroughly digested than the unground 
grain. In this connection it may be noted 
that similar results have been obtained in 
tests with other farm animals, but jt is 
commonly believed that the difference in 
digestibility is often not sufficient to pay 
for the cost of grinding. 
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For a horse given to shying, one of the 
simplest methods is to tickle it with the 
whip to divert its attention for a moment. 
To lash a horse in the same situation is 
sheer folly. Tact and good temper are es- 
sential to skilled driving. 














Culture of Hothouse Grapes. 

The grape house of Miss E. Jackson 
Clark of Pomfret, Ct., was awarded a prize 
of $20 by the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. A magnificent exhibit of grapes, 
the bunches wonderful size and beauty, was 
sent from this greenhouse to the recent 
American Pomological Convention in Bos- 
ton. The house contains eighteen vines of 
five varieties, remarkably w 11 fruited, with 
bunches averaging about four pounds each, 
highly colored and luscious to the taste. 
The estate comprises about eighty acres, 
sixty acres of which are used for farming 
and garden purposes, while about twenty 





An Oregon Elevator. Wheat handled in Sacks. 
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acres adjoining the mansion house are 
used for lawn and ornamental plant- 
ing of rare trees and shrubs. The 
fruit house contains peaches and nec- 
tarines of no less than seven different va- 
rieties of the best of these lusciows fruits. 
Other glass structures are devoted to grow- 
ing melons, tomatoes, cucumbers and orna- 
mental plants, including 1600 chrysanthe- 
mums. The estate is replete with every- 
thing to make it a desirable and sumptuous 
home. Superintendent John Ash has fur- 
nished a letter, which is appended hereto, 
showing his method of procedure in grow- 
ing such fine grapes; also a new grapery, re- 
produced by permission of secretary W. P. 
Rich of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, showing the results attained. 


BUILDING AND METHODS. 


The dimensions of house are as follows: 
Thirty-three feet long by twenty-five feet 
wide; roof curvilinear. In it I have planted 
four vines of Muscat of Alexandria, four 
of Gros Maroc, two of Lady Downs, four 
of Gros Guiliaume and four of Black 
Alicante. The house was built and one- 
year-old vines planted in 1897, so that my 
vines are how six years old, and they have 
been fruited four years. The border is an 
inside one, so that I have absolute control 
of giving freely or withholding water as the 
vines may require. 

This house is my second or late house, and 
I usually commence operations for starting 
vines into growth about Feb. 20, by putting 
on a gentle artificial heat, maintaining a 
temperature of from 45° to 48° at night, with 
a rise of five degrees by day when artificial 
heat is required, allowing the sun heat to run 
up to 80°, with ventilators opened slightly, 
continuing this temperature until the buds 
show signs of life, when I raise the tem- 
perature ten degrees, admitting air on every 
bright day, carefully avoidivg cold draught 
on young and tender foliage, which “‘ young 
leaves ’’ appear in two or three weeks after 
bads show signs of life. At this time I 
raise to my maximum temperature of 65° 
nights and 70° by day artificial heat; sun 
heat from 80° to 88°, with a free circulation 
of air on every favorable occasion. 

SYRINGING. 

Vines are syringed freely morning and 
afternoon on all bright days uotil they are 
in bloom, when syringing is discontinued 
and a drier atmosphere maintained, only 
sprinkling floor about noon on bright days, 
until fruits are set, when we again syringe 
freely until grapes commence coloring, when 
we cease putting any water on foliage or 


fruits. 
WATERING AND FEEDING. 

‘ The border is given a thorough soaking 
with tepid water when first heat is in- 
troduced, and again as soon as bunches 
show themselves. Then, after grapes have 
been thinned, weak liquid manure is given 
to help to swell up the berries and continued 
as the border may require until grapes 
show color, when we cease giving any more 
liquid manure, and use only clear water, 
until fruits sre ripe, when water is given 
only ia sufficient quantities to prevent 
shriveling of berries, and a drier atmos- 
phere maintained, with abundant air on all 
favorable occasions. 


Massachusetts. PATRICK NORTON. 
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What Fermers are Talking About. 


“‘This is the best part of the meeting,” 
exclaimed a member of a lively group in the 
hotel corridor at the Athol (Mass.) board 
meeting. Halfadozen farmers were getting 
the meat out of some proposition suggested 
by the addresses of the day, and were ap- 
parently enjoying the process. 

The board meetings bring together some 
of the soundest and mort sensible of thinkers 
and men whovan call up a very good story or 
two when one is needed toillustrate a point. 
The Pequoig House was the centre of the 
week’s good living and keen social activity. 
Those who attend distant farm ‘meetings 
miss @ great deal dnless they spend be- 
tweentimes with the crowd. There is usu- 
ally somebody or other brimful of wit, wis- 
dom and experience, who is the constant 
centre of a delighted group of listeners. At 
the Massachusetts board: weetings it may 
be ex-Governor. Hoard with his grand good 
stories, or the irrepressible J. H. Hale 
with his sparkling wit, or Will T. 
Becker with his dialect hits, or some 
other of the notable _ representatives 
of the institute world. This year the 
social honors were divided between Harry 
Smith with his horse stories and anecdotes 
of President Roosevelt’s visit to Woreester, 
the magnetic Dr. Twitchell, genial Seerp- 
tary Ellsworth and others. There was an 
undertone of serious discussion of agri- 
cultural topics, and a good-natured tilt now 
and then between such natural-born fight- 
ers as Ben Ware and the keen-witted head 
of the Bowker Company, or between agri- 
cultura) professors from adjoining States. 
Most of the old-timers were present, al- 
though it is sad to note the absence. of sev- 
eral who used to vastly enjoy the meetings 
of adozen years ago. An idea of the more 
substantial work of the session is conveyed 
by the extracts following, as well as by 
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‘tion every five or six years. 


others which have been already given, or 
which ‘are resérved until occasion may 
allow publication. 
FARMING IN NEW ENGLAND. 
A rosy view of the agricultural situation 
in the East was set forth by Dr. G. M. 
Twitchell. Said the speaker in part: ‘‘ The 
outlook for New England agriculture must 
be positive. Here are the markets, here the 
industries are multiplying rapidly, here is 
to be the great distributing centre for manu- 
factured products, here are the acres which 
will yield larger crops than prairie or plan- 
tation and here a climate adapted to the 
growing of a vast variety of food for man 
and beast, of a quality unexcelled upon 
the face of the earth. In the constructive 
work for a more aggressive agriculture the 
student, professor and worker have before 
them the greatest opportunity of their 
lives. The conditions are favorable, the 
times are auspicious, the tide is setting 
towards New England, and the currents of 
thought are centring about these granite 
h lls. Itis for us to open wide the gates 
and usher in a sentiment which will multi- 
ply the flocks and herds, the orchards, 
dairies and crops, and insure that growth 
of sturdy rural population which will give 
in the future such strength of purpose, 
vigor of thought and loyalty to principle as 
has thus far made New England the domi- 
nating factor in our social, industrial and 
political life.’’ 
MAKING A TIMBER LOT. 


The cream of Dr. B. E. Fernow’s paper on 
‘* Forestry ” was his description of how to 
start and maintain a plantation of wood- 
land, as follows: : 

“*Our experience in New York teaches us 
that we can make a first-class plantation of 
white pine and spruce which is better than 
apore, white-pine plantation, at within $10, 
if we grow our own stock and set out 1700 
two to three-year seedlings tothe acre. If 
the planting is properly done, and no mis- 
fortune occurs, there is nothing to be done 
to this plantation until it is about thirty 
years of age, except that, if it can be 
utilized, some of the dead material may 
be removed. By the thirtieth year the 
number of living trees will have beun 
reduced to say 1500 at most, the 
mutual shade and accidents being the 
cause of their decimation. The object’ 6f 
keeping the stand so dense is tu stimulate 
the height growth, prevent growing into 
branches and kill out the lower branches 
before they are too stout to be broken off 
easily, so as to secure clear lumber. By 
that time the average diameter of about 
eighty per cent. of the trees remaining may 
be only four to five inches, some stouter, 
even up to twelve inches, some less, and the 
height of many, if not most, forty to tifty 
feet.and more. 
** Now comes the time to work the crop 
for diameter increase. This is done by 
giving individual trees a better chance for 
development. Select about two hundred of 
the best developed, most promising trees, 
for the final harvest crop in as even distri- 
bution as may be. If they have not lost 
their lower branches, trim them up to 
twenty to twenty-five feet, which in the 
case of dead limbs is easily done with a cut- 
ting hook, in case of liye limbs, of which 
some may also best be removed, with a cut- 
ting chisel on apole. Thin out around these 
selected trees so that the crown of each is free 
and finds an open space in all directions of 
two to three feet to grow into during the 
next five or six years, and repeat this opera- 
Of. the two 
hundred originally selected, perhaps only 
150 will remain, making a close-crown cover 
and protecting by their own shade the soil 
below.. This harvest crop should then have 
all the trees with.a height of seventy to eighty 
feet in the average, and diameter varying 
between twelve and twenty-four inches 
and averaging probably not far from twenty 
inches. The average tree will contain at 
least sixty-five cubic feet of wood,or say 
ten thousand cubic feet per acre of a char- 
acter which with common mill practice will 
make fifty thousand feet of boards, beside’ 
twenty-five cords of firewood.’’ 
This would make our acre worth at the 
lowest $750 for the saw timber alone. 
** Let me summarize what appear. to me 
thedesirable actiuns in estabhshing a na- 
tional forest policy for Massachusetts ap- 
proximately in the sequence of their impor- 
tance and effectiveness, the first two being 
of like importance, and the effectiveness of 
the rest being dependent on these: Im- 
provement in ‘the forest fire laws, making 
them mandatory ander State control and co- 
operation. The appointment of a State for- 
ester, if possible technically educated, in 
charge of the fire service, and of the educa- 
tional and all other forestry interests of the |, 
State. Encouragement by.financial aid of | 
all associations and other educational agen- 
cies concerned in creating an active interest: 
in forestry. Acquisition by the State for 
forest reserves of those stump, brush and 
waste lands, which, by their location and 
condition, are of importance to the welfare 
of the State at large, and do not prom- 
ise toprivate. enterprise or to town en-. 
terprise sufficient inducement to take 
care of them, and institution of a forest 
Management for these lands, including 
nurseries for the production of plant 
material for their own use and distribution. 
Encouragement of towns to acquire town 
forests, by advice and. by State loans, the 
State’s credit being used to guarantee the 
public domain fund of the town. En- 
couragement of private owners to improve 
their wood lots and plant up waste places 
by furnishing expert advice and plant ma- 
terial at cost and by a just tax law, not 
necessarily tax re ” aaa 

IMPROVING THE SOIL AND CROPS. 
The address on soil improvements by 
director H. J. Wheeler of the Rhode Island 
station was very favorably received. Dr. 


nent agricultural chemists, his most widely 
known work being his discoveries in regard 
to need of lime on various soils, upland as 
‘well as lowland. 

His latest discovery was announced in 
the address and isto the purport that much 
of the aluminum phosphates used in some 
commercial fertilizers is much less valuable 
than has been supposed, for the reason that 
some of the phosphoric acid class as availa- 
ble by the usual tests, is found to be practi- 
cally unavailable for the crops. Dr. Wheeler 


this kind of phosphate in its proper class. 
The main part of the address was of great 
practical interest as showing how some 
very poor land at the Rhode [sland station 
had been improved by rotation and chemi- 
caj manures until it averaged over four tons 
per acre yearly of high-grade hay for five 
successive years, the work being done at a 
good cash profit. Various bulletins of the 
Rhode Island station tell just how these re- 
sults were obtained. The soil, if found to 
be sour, was limed, then cropped - with rye, 
grass, corn, potatoes, clover in succession, 
on chemical manures. The grass yield 
was kept up with heavy topdressing, con- 
taining a large proportion of nitrate of soda. 
The following was the mixture: Three 
hundred and fifty pounds nitrate soda, five 
hundred to six hundred pounds acid phos- 
phate, two hundred to 250 pounds muriate 
potash. To get heavy yield every square 
inch must be fully occupied with grass 
roots. Clover was found to be a valuable 
crop depending more on the season than on 
the fertilizer, but it was found that a good 
crop of timothy could always be secured 
even in dry seasons, by a heavy topdress- 
ing very early in the spring, so that the 
food would go to the plant while the soil 
was still full of moisture. 
In the discussion which followed Pro- 
fessor Brooks of the Massachusetts college 
spoke of fields which had been kept up toa 
very heavy yield by means of topdressing 
by manure without rotation or reseeding. 
This soon brought out the point that rota- 
tion and nitrate of soda tend to keep the 
field in timothy, which is, of course, the 
best for market. But on good natural grass 
land, a heavy yield of mixed hay suitable 
for cattle feeding could be obtained merely 
by topdressing. The hay grown on Dr. 
Wheeler’s rotated field had been ot high 
market grade. He thought it best, if the 
supply of manure is limited, to apply it to 
the hoed crops in rotation rather than to 
the grass. Cloverin the rotation was not 
manured or topdressed. Both professors 
agreed that ground phosphatic slag was a 
very desirable source of phosphoric acid, and 
Professor Brooks offered to assist farmers 
in getting it cheaply from foreign sources. 
Dr. Wheeler described, by request, the 
method of testing for sourness of the soil, 
which was to makea thin mud of a little 
of the soil and insert blue litmus paper 
which may be had at drug stures. If the 
paper turned red the soil was acid. Sorrel 
and various other plants indicated sour soil. 
Air-slaked lime would answer for light 
soils, but fresh-water slaked lime was better 
for heavy soils. Such crops as beets, spin- 
ach, lettuce, canteloupe were least able to 
endure sour soil. 
At present price of labor Dr. Wheeler 
thought it would hardly pay to compost 
farm manures. Clover seed should be sowed 
on snow very early in spring, and topdress- 
ing should be done early in April. 





Four years ago, on my father’s farm, we 
planted over one hundred York Imperial 
trees. Afterthey were planted a year we 
conceived the idea of drawing the roots 
from the surface. We duga circle about 
four inches in diameter around each tree, 
about twenty-three inches in depth. Into 
this barnyard and hog manure was placed, 
and the trees have made a good growth. 
Last year we planted about seven acres 
more with one-year-old trees. There was a 
hard-pan subsoil, and holes were blown out 
with dynamite. The holes were made very 
deep, manure put in bottom, and tramped, 
then more manure and earth, then we 
planted the trees. We hope thus to draw 
down the roots, so that we can cultivate 
without destroying them.—G. M. Peters, 
Pennsylvania. 
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ELKHORN FARM. 
Poland-Chinas, Sho t-horns and Poultry. 


BARGAINS AT PRIVATE SALE. 


10 yearling boars ready for service. 
25 youses and older sows, — or will be 





ice boars for spring farrow 
60 choice spring pigs, either 
10 extra bull calves, ito 14 months old, and a 
few cows and heifers sired by or bred to 
pure h bulls, all for sale at live and let live 
prices. Come and see my 
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and regular end spring Boston sty! - milk wagons 
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a a our opinion free whether an 
in is babi: table. Communica- 
toma steletly ponfidential. Handbook on Patents 














A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir. 

culation of any sclentide oat Term~, $3 @ 

ear: four months, $L by all newsdealers, 

MUNN & Co,2010rasen, New York 
D. 


25 F St. Washington, 





HOW OFTEN THIS POANT ARISES. 


It never would if you use Glosserine. The suc 
cess with which this fluid is used in cases of 
eruptions endorses it as one of the most valuable 
remedies for gentlemen’s driving or saddle horses. 
Bathing and shampwuring after driving cleanses 
the animal and prevents it from contracting any 
disease, so liable to 1ollow while eruptions and 
— are a oye to remain on the skin. 

losserine will be found valuable after driving. 
Bathe the: horse either in sections or give a 
thorough shampoo. It will be found that by 
washing the neck and the back where the collar 
and saddle rests, will be a preventive of sore- 
mess and eruptions. Price $2. 

C. N. CRITTENTUN COMPANY, 
115 Fulton St.. New York. 





Sunny Side Hereferds. 


The oldest established and best known herd of 
Herefords below the line. We exhibited the first- 
— aged and young herds, and also the champion 
‘emales at the Antonio International Exposition 
eee jou stock of either sex for sal 








FIELD & 


e. 
8S. & J. B. IKARD, Henrietta, Tex. 


Insurance 


No. 85 WATER STREET 





BOSTON 








Insurance Company of North 


REPRESENTING 


America, Philadelphia. 


Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co., Philadelphia. 
National Fire Insurance Co., Hartford. 
Royal Insurance Company, Liverpool. 








Aina Indemnity Company of Hartiord, Conn. 


Surety Bonds of Every Description 





REPORT 


TO THE 


Board of Commissioners of Savings Banks, Showing the Condition at 
the Close of Business, October 31, 1903, of the 


Mercantile Trust Company 


LOCATED IN BOSTON, MASS. 





RESOURCES | 
Time (EOE ¥ 
Bonds and Other Invest- adi 
ments.................. ! 
Demand Loan......... .$1,543,059.31 erage 
Cash in Officeand Banks 514,309.26 
2,057 ,368.57 
$3,283,804.27 





LIABILITIES. 
Capital Stock ..............2..2..22222. 006.00 
Surplus Fund................2.-...--. 300,000.00 
Earnings Undivided ............-.-.--- 16,681 32 
Satis tide innedecsa«asen< 2,467.17°.9 
$3,283,804.27 





notes of corporations. 


Interest allowed on daily balances of $500 and over, subject to check. 


Depository for re-organization purposes 
Transfer Agent and Agent to register transfers, of stocks, bonds and 


Trustee under corporation mortgages, wills and agreements. 





DAVID H. COOLIDGE 
SAMUEL J. ELDER 
CYRUS S. HAPGOOD 
WILLIAM B. LAMBERT 
NATHANIEL C. NASH 
JOHN P. REYNOLDS, JR. 
HENRY E. RUSSELL 
WALTER 8. SWAN 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


LIVINGSTON CUSHING 
EDWARD HAMLIN 
ROBERT F. HERRICK 
WILLIAM H. LINCOLN 
ANDREW W. PRESTON 
FRANK W. ROLLINS 
SUMNER C. STANLEY 
HENRY VU. UNDERWOOD 
HENRY D. 


GEORGE C. CUTLER 
ARTHUR K. HUNT 
CHARLES A HUPKINS 
NEIL McNEIL 
CHARLES A. PRICE 
RICHARD S. RUSSEL. 
HALES W. SUTER 
HERBERT H. WHITE 


YERXA 








OFFICERS: 


CHARLES A. PRICE. PREsipent 

. ANDREW W. PRESTON, Vicg-P RESIDENT 
CHARLES B. JOP, [REASTRER 
8. PARKMAN SHAW, .JR.. SECRETARY 





